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BARNES BOOK NEWS November publication, 


New p> STATE RECREATION: Organization and Administration 


by HAROLD D. MEYER, LL.D., Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina and Consult. 
ant, The North Carolina Recreation Commission; and CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, Executive Secre. 
tary of The President's Committee on Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces. 


This book shows the task of state government in helping to extend and to improve recreation through 
both state managed facilities and assistance to local organizations. I+ provides background dat 
on the growing obligation of the state in this field, sets the issues and problems and establishes pathy 
of procedure for carrying out the task. Though designed primarily for students as a classroom tex} 
it represents an important addition to the literature in the field for all recreation personnel, 


The Contents: Part I—STATE GOVERNMENT AND RECREATION. Part II—SERVING THE Cow. 
MUNITY: The North Carolina Plan, Vermont and Its Pragram, The California System. Part {IL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION: The Administration of State Recreation; The Devel. 
opment of State Recreation Services, Surveys and Inventories; Legislation and the Coordination of 


State Recreation; Finance and Staff. Part IV—SERVING THROUGH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES: Education, Welfare and Health; Extension Services; Natural Resources and Re. 
lated Services; Planning Boards and Resources Developments; The New York State Youth Commission, 


552 x 83% $3.50 


THE ALL-SPORTS RECORD BOOK 


by FRANK G. MENKE, author of THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 


Here, in one comprehensive volume are the official answers to millions of sports questions: the ful, 
complete, all-time records of who did what, how often, how fast, how far, how much, how many— 
and when. It is a monumental compilation of facts and figures on champions, individual and team 
performances, leading personalities, associations and organizations. There are 108 different sec- 
tions, plus a supplement, completely indexed for quick reference, more than twice as many records 


as in any previous publication. Only in this book are all sports records gathered into one volume, ready 
to answer your question in a second. 


63, x 934 $5.00 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS, Revised Edition 


by WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER, Dean of Girls, Bayside High School, Long Island; and ELIZABETH 
YEEND MEYERS, Formerly Instructor in Physical Education, New York University. 


Because of rules changes and subsequent essential changes in tactics and techniques, this popular book 


on basketball for girls has been completely revised and rewritten. Special material on the limited 
dribble; 86 new diagrams of techniques, practices and floor plays with detailed explanations—al 
make this book a valuable and complete source on basketball for the coach and player. Contents: 


Coaching, Catching and Passing, Individual Techniques and Tactics, Shooting, Offense, Defense, 
Officiating. 


6x9 Illustrated $1.50 


A. S$. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 as 
101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 ot 


BE SURE YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS IS ON OUR MAILING LIST ae DROP US A CARD TODAY 
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Making an Issue 


© We hope the high-school teach- 
er and student pictured on our cover 
used the proper casting techniques. 
You can get some excellent pointers 
on how to fish and cast properly by 
reading and studying the illustrations 
of the bait and fly casting articles on 
pages 12 and 32. 


A further word about the cover. 
We have been asked, ‘““Where do 
you obtain cover photos?” We are 
continuously adding to our library 
of glossy detailed pictures. Altho 
Tue JourRNAL has some good photos 
on hand, there is always room for 
more. Can you help? 


© Last month in this column, you 
were promised the very latest on, 
“Mobilization of Education.” James 
McCaskill reports on two very im- 
portant meetings relative to mobili- 
zation plus the recommendations 
and action taken. 


© The Constitution and Bylaws is 
the basic framework by which the 
Association operates. 
ment which governs AAHPER is 
worthy of reading. Turn to page 37. 


© Dudley DeGroot and Henry Iba 
are very busy coaching football and 
basketball these days. They weren’t 
too busy to prepare interesting fea- 
tures for next month’s JourNat. 
Our Christmas issue also will include 
an article on square dancing by Ed. 
Durlacher. 


© An old friend returns in Decem- 
ber—“How We Do It.”—JHP. 


The docu- 
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Material published in The Journal does not necessarily represent the position of the Association or its officers. 
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BAREFOOT SANDALS 


ELASTIC BAND 


Used by Physical Education 
Departments, and Dance Schools 
everywhere. Made by Holly- 
wood (as illustrated). Wear them 
at School, at Home, at Play. For 
Dance — for Gym — for Acro- 
batics — for Tennis and other 
games—for Bedroom or Lounge 
—for Hiking—for Beachwear— 
for Weekends and Travel. Dra- 
matically smart; but inexpensive. 
Your choice of leather colors are 
Black, Beige (Tan), Blue, Red, 
Green, Gray. Exercise in them 
strengthens and beautifies your 
feet. Send 85¢ per pair. No 
handling charges. Your Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sizes: Chil- 
drens small size 8 to adults large 
size 10. 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


SALES OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 628 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. Published 
monthly from September to June, 10 issues. Subscrip- 
tions start only in Jan., Apr., Oct. Editorial Office: 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. Five weeks’ 
notice required for change of address. Duplicate 
copies cannot be sent to replace those undelivered 
thru failure to send advance notice. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office, Washington, 
D. C., under the act of March 3, 1879. The contents 
of previous issues of The Journal can be found by 
consulting Education Index. 
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(Libraries and Institutions only) 
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LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 


HAVE YOU... 


Renewed your October 
Va ’*50-September ’51 Mem- 
bership? 


Sent in your dues today 
Y so that your publications 
will be continuous? 


Made plans to attend the 
Y National Convention, De- 
troit, April 16-20? 


BASKETBALL IS FUN 


For upper elementary and junior high 


school boys, this film will demonstrate 
rules and fundamentals, explain viola. 
tions and fouls, illustrate basic playing 
techniques, and provide a stimulus for 
learning the more advanced methods 
of play. 16mm B&W sound. 


Sale $57.50 
1 to 3 day rental $3.50 


15 minutes 


»ex< 


RHYTHMIC EXERCISE 


Martin H. Trieb of Los Angeles City 
Schools collaborated in the production 
of this new type of film presenting the 
technique of rhythmically integrated 
exercises. Its clearness and simplicity, 
will aid in introducing this interesting 
form of exercise to both boys and 
girls. 16mm B&W sound. 


10 minutes Sale $40.00 
1 to 3 day rental $2.50 


Free! Write today for your free copy 
of our complete list of films. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


P.O. Box 2528 


Hollywood 28, California 
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HERE'S HOW PF HELPS GIVE 
PLAYERS MORE Lida \ 1 
— i 


STAYING POWER: 


1. The all important “P-F" rigid 
wedge helps keep the 3 main 
supporting bones of the foot in normal 
position ... helps prevent foot strain, 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 


* MEANS POSTURE 
FOUNDATION 


*Trade Mark 


B. F. Goodrich “Litenfast’’ 


free! New 1950-51 


edition, ‘‘Basketball Hints’’ 
booklet by Coach ‘‘Ozzie’’ 
Cowles, University of Michigan 
1948 (“Big Champions), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 1949- 
1950. Diagrams, winning plays, 
training rules ... help for every 
player. Write today! Athletic 
Dept., P. O. Box 327, Water- 
town 72, Mass. 


The X-ray shows how “P-F’”’ helps 
decrease foot and leg muscle strain... 
guards against flat feet .. . helps keep 
players in top shape longer! Besides, 
you get all these “‘plus” features: 
Molded, tan, non-marking, positive- 
grip soles—sponge cushion insoles and 


ly FROM THE OPENING 

TAP TO THE FINAL WHISTLE, 

PLAYERS NEED 
FOOT PROTECTION... 


IT CAN WIN OR LOSE 
THE GAME! 


Help protect your team with Shoes! 


B.E Goodrich 


Hood “Conference” 


heels—extra quality army duck loose- 
lined ventilated uppers—ventilating 
eyelets. 

Get the most out of your team! 
Whether you buy equipment or players 
buy their own shoes, insist on “‘P-F” 
Basketball Shoes! 


Specify “P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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Featuring five plies for 
longer life and twin 
valves for positive 
balance, the new 
Pennsylvania Penn- 
Bilt Basketball is speci- 
fically designed for 
varsity play- 


Rugged, long-lasting 
and easy-to-gfiP> 
Pennsylvania ‘Cham- 
pionship Footballs are 
official in size, weight 
and performance” 
play dry, rain or shine. 


Built to take maximum 
abuse and still retain 
official size, weight and 
shape without carcass 
fatigue, Pennsylvania 
Championship Soccer 
Balls are waterproof... 
long lasting. 


With a long-standing 
reputation for accuracy 
and top performance, 
Pennsylvania Cham- 
pionship Tennis Balls 
retain theif bounce 
game after game, set 
after set. 


Pennsylvania Cham- 
pionship Softballs fea- 
ture one-piece, scuff- 
proof cover. Rugged 
and long-playing, these 
great new stars of the 
diamond will not rip 
or tear at the seams. 


Pennsylvania Champi- 
onship Volley Balls give 
youa smooth, scuffproof, 
long-wearing cover. 
Ideal for indoor and 
outdoor play: Retains 
shape permanently. 


Pennsylvania 
Rubb 
Athletic Goods 


annette. a. 
Je ’ 


everywhere are 
Pennsylvania moving now to : 
A equi 
ance, Pennsylvania Athleti 
1c alls m ake 


short bud Pleas 
et es 
gets last longer... put new ‘confid end me complete information on th 
ence in scrub e 


p 
ennsylvania Athletic Ball line 


and varsity me 
like. F 4 
Athletic Balls ac gger, better seaso 
now! order Addr 
ess 
City 
State. 


JEANNE 

ANNETTE, PA. 
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SQUARE DANCING IS 
HERE TO STAY! 


It’s an established fact that square 
dancing is more popular than any other 
form of social dancing in America . 
when properly presented! 

Many educational institutions are aug- 
menting their curriculum with square 
dancing, using the latest and greatest 
system ever created as a stimulus of 
social good-will. Authorities and edu- 
cators are singing the praises of . . . 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


Here’s why: 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER is a series 
of recordings in five albums. Each 
album comprises three 12” high-fidelity 
UNBREAKABLE VINYLITE records, 
insuring longer durability and elimina- 
tion of usual surface noise. 


Each side in albums | to 4 starts with 
progressive and simplified oral instruc- 
tions by ED. DURLACHER, one of 
America’s outstanding authorities on 
square dancing. His enunciation is 
clear, concise and understandable by 
dancers of all age groups. 


Dancers are allowed ample silent time 
following each instructive call, for a 
‘walk-through.’ At the conclusion of 
oral instructions, dancers are asked to 
square their sets during a brief pause 
which ensues. Thereafter, the calls are 
set in rhythmical, metrical pattern to 
the scintillating and foot-tapping music 
of the TOP HANDS, directed by 
FRANK NOVAK. 


After the oral instructions of all four 
albums have been mastered, the bal- 
ance of each record featuring music 
with calls can be used indefinitely for 
future functions, by merely placing the 
needle in the silent band preceding 


same. 


Amateur and professional callers will 
find album five short of sensational! 
Acclaimed as the “SQUARE DANCE 
CALLERS’ DELIGHT,” this album 
offers you square dance music without 
calls! To complement your calling, you 
cannot afford less than the best. THIS 
IS IT! 


Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. PER. 


Freeport, N. Y. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


THE | 
READERS 
TURN 


REQUEST FOR TRANSLATION 


. Royce Moch, CHIEF, FIELD PUBLICA- 
TIONS SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
“We would very much appreciate your 
permission to distribute in Japan for 
translation and possible republication in 
local periodicals the following articles 
from the September 1950 issue of THE 
JOURNAL: 

“A Basis for Community Planning 
in Recreation” by Lewis R. 
Barrett 

“Accent on Youth and Democracy 
by Dorothy Ainsworth 

©oPermission is granted for many 

reprint requests concerning JOuR- 

NAL and Quarterly articles. 


NSWA GUIDES 


Sam Manson, IMPORTER, HAMILTON, 
cANADA. “Could you inform us how to 
purchase or advise those who wish to 
purchase NSWA Official Guides and 
AAHPER publications? If those who 
order can get them direct, it would save 
payment of duty since a small quantity 
of publications for educational purposes 
could come in duty free.” 

oThe AAHPER will be glad to 
handle directly such orders as de- 
scribed in the above letter thus sav- 
ing payment of duty. 


PROGRESSIVE SPELLING 


Jane Knowles, DIRECTOR, GIRL’S PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, BROWN COMMUNITY 
HIGH SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. “I was 
very interested in your spelling of such 
words as “thru” and “altho.” Since it 
was done all through (thru) the articles, 
I assume you had some purpose. 

oMany of the leading publishers 
are beginning to recognize that 
readability is the key to an interest- 
ing and _ successful publication. 

Using the simplified words and ex- 

pressions which have become gen- 

erally accepted aids, we feel, in 
making more readable our ever- 
changing language. The Scripps- 

Howard newspaper organization is 

just one of many adopting simpli- 

fied spelling in many of its publi- 
cations. 
DISTRICT DATELINES 

]. N. Richards, Sr., SUPERVISOR, BOARD 

OF EDUCATION, DIVISION OF PHYSICAL EDU- 


CATION, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. “Enjoyed 
reading the new setup of The Journat. 


Many good features thruout. As to Dis- 
trict Datelines, individual readers must 
search before they can determine just 
what information refers to their state 
association. Heretofore, each state asso- 
ciation had a heading accompanied by 
the name of the person who was respon- 
sible for reporting. Under the present 
conditions, one has to read all the news 
before he comes to that information he is 
vitally interested in.” 
* * * 

Alice O. Bronson, DIRECTOR, SOUTH- 
WEST DIsTRICT. “Your organization of 
material was quite good. . . . The way 
the district and state news was handled 
was a rclief to me.” 

oThe staff would like to hear 
your views on the subject, 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE JOURNAL 


Doris I. Fitz, THREE MORRELL AVE., 
GORHAM, MAINE. “I like your new look 
JouRNAL.” 


* * * 
Wayne B. Brumbach, uNIvERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. “. . . I like the 


makeup of the September Journat. I 
also enjoyed the fine spread of articles.” 


Speaking of Students: 


what are their problems, their suc- 
cesses—the things about which they 
are speaking? 

StupeNts, THE JouRNAL would 
like to run a section strictly for you. 
Thru major clubs over the coun- 
try, students have expressed their 
wish for a chance to compare notes, 
ideas, problems, and news of in- 
terest to students. Here is your 
opportunity. 

You, as a student, are invited to 
participate in an informal exchange 
with other students. The feature 
will contain what you want. To 
get things started, let’s have your 
suggestions for content. Do you 
want short ‘how-we-do-its,’ reports 
of successful club programs, or do 
you prefer sharing your problems 
in health, physical education, and 
recreation with others? This is 
up to you. The possibilities are 
unlimited and the section is to be 
tailormade for you, the student 
members. 

The only other specifications we 
can give at this time are the famil- 
iar “double-spaced, typewritten.” 
Address your correspondence to 
“Speaking of Students,” AAHPER, 
1201 16th N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The future of the feature 
is in your hands. Let us hear 
from you. 
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Readers are requested to send in 
questions for reply. In the event 
answers cannot be published in THE 
JourNAL, they will be forwarded to 
the sender via letter. Address all 
queries to “Open to Question,” 
Tue Journat, AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


* 


Q—Does the AAHPER approve partici- 
pation in a proposed contest in physical 
education among ninth-grade girls? 

The National Education Association, 
of which AAHPER is a department, has 
a definite policy in the matter. The Na- 
tional Contest Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has said “all secondary schools 
take a firm stand and consistent position 
on non-participation in unapproved na- 
onal and state contests and activities. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators in a 1948 publication The 
Expanding Role of Education takes the 
following stand on prize contests: “A 
favorite device for securing access to the 
schools is thru the avenue of prize con- 
tests. They require a minimum of effort 
on the part of the sponsors, who shift 
most of the responsibility for their admin- 
istration onto the schools. Essay contests 
sprout in abundance, closely followed by 
oratorical contests, poster-making con- 
tests, spelling contests, typing contests, 
health contests, and other in considerable 
variety. 

“In general, prize contests are of slight 
educational value. Usually only the most 
gifted participate. The pupil of average 
ability has no place in them. Even for 
the majority of those who enter the con- 
test, there is only the bitterness of de- 
feat at the end. Too often the aftermath 
brings charges of favoritism, receiving 
outside help, and neglect of more worthy 
educational tasks.” 


Q—What responsibility does the physi- 
cal educator have for treating infected 
wounds? 

None. Seriously infected wounds and 
blood poisoning should be handled by 
the medical staff or attendant and are 
beyond the province of the teaching or 
athletic staff. The decisions as to when 
such a case may return to training or 
competition is properly left entirely to 
the medical adviser who is responsible. 


NEWEST ADDITIONS 1) 
YOUR Professional Library 


RESEARCH METHops 
APPLIED TO HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

AND RECREATION ' 


by the National Research Coungj 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A complete review of researd 
methods in the areas of health 
physical education, and recreatig, 
—including library, historical, pho. 
tographical, and _ laboratory 
search; test construction; statist. 
cal prediction and writing th 
research report. An indispensable 
book for your continued prof 
sional growth. 


535 pages $5.00 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


by the National Research Council 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A companion volume to Research’ 


Methods Applied to Health, Phys. 
ical Education and Recreation. A} 
long needed summary of usefil 
measurement and evaluation ip 
struments in health education’ 
physical education, and recreation) 
This book provides the necessaty’ 
information in selecting test inj 
struments for the purpose of meas 
uring program outcomes. 


138 pages $2.50 
Order both today from 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOI 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA. 
TION AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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By 


idea provoking twosome— 
Beautifully styled—perfectly tailored— 
—short and shirt combination 
in many intriguing color complements 
—for many gay changes— 
they'll afford amazing 
long wear and service. 
For now through your 
G.A.A. and Gym Activities 
and later for all 
Summer Sports 
and Playwear. 


FOR 


| Why not write for our samples today? 


SPORTSWEAR, INC. 


Olney, Illinois 
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Ainsworth et al.— 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


Second Edition. A detailed teaching Side 
for Archery, Badminton, Bowling, Feng. 
ing, Golf, Riding, Swimming and Tennis, 
All the material is eminently practieg|_ 
specific and expert direction is given 7. 
equipment necessary, on organizing and 
arranging classes, on actual teaching pro. 
cedures, and on means of stimulating in. 
terest. The principles, rules, and latest 

teaching technics for each sport are given 
By DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH, GERTRUDE GOSS, EVELYN F. JENNINGS, 


FLORENCE M. RYDER, Department of Physical Education, Smith College; and methods of increasing the students 


and BERTHA A. PITKIN, ALICE G. GOSS, MARION BROER, formerly of : . 
Smith College. 414 pages, illustrated. $4.25. proficiency are stressed at all times. 


Meyer Schwarz— 
TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


Second Edition. A thorough and clearly’ 
written outline for teaching Basketball, 
Hockey, Soccer, Speedball, Softball and 
Volleyball. The book is readily responsive 


to the requirements of various age groups © 
and to all degrees of ability. Nearly 250 
team and individual drill and_ practice | 
procedures are included—arranged in 
progression according to difficulty. His 
tory of the sport, equipment and its care, 
safety factors to be observed, coaching 
suggestions, and step-by-step instructions 
for all phases and positions of each sport 


KICK-UP WITH TWO FEET 


By MARGARET H. MEYER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 7 ’ 
University of Wisconsin: and MARGUERITE M. SCHWARZ, Ph.D., Office of are covered in a manner you’re bound 
<n Research, American National Red Cross. 431 pages, 253 illustrations. to like. 


One of the best discussions available today on FLY AND BAIT 
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“HURRY, HURRY, HURRY,” cries Jack 
Price one of the barkers out front. 


| N THE spring of 1947, Florida State 
College for Women was made a 
coeducational institution and the name 
was changed to Florida State Univer- 
sity. Immediately, the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics was 
established for men. Every stress possi- 
ble was put on coeducational activities 
by this department and the Women’s 
Physical Education Department which 
was already well-established at the uni- 
versity. Out of this emerged the begin- 
ning of “Flying High,” Florida State 
University’s Circus. 

To the average spectator, the circus 


is simply a spectacular form of enter- 


tainment but Florida State University 
is not in the commercial entertainment 
business. The circus was developed be- 
cause it is, within itself, so many differ- 
ent forms of educational activity. It is 
music and rhythm, drama and pagean- 
try, art and handicraft, public speaking 
and public relations, and there proba- 
bly is no form of entertainment so de- 
lightful to so many different people. 

The circus has universal appeal. Ev- 
eryone enjoys it from the smallest child 
to the grayhaired grandparent. To the 
young women and men, it brings ex- 
hilarating achievement. 
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Tryouts 

It has always been 
the policy to hold open 
tryouts for all under- 
graduate students on 
the campus once a year. 
Students are not re- 
quired to have any ex- 
perience in circus work 
when they first go out 
for the circus. In fact, 
it is seldom that any of 
them have ever even 
seen a big circus. The 
tryouts consist of a few simple yet key 
activities that indicate the ability of the 
student to execute more intricate tricks. 
This first experience also shows whether 
or not a student is likely to develop a 
certain amount of showmanship. The 
time for the tryouts comes in the spring 
after the annual circus has been given, 
because then: 

[1] The student has had a chance to 
see at least one show and to have a real- 
ization of what is expected of him in 
the way of responsibility and how much 
time must be spent in practice. 

[2] The older menibers of the troupe 
have had an opportunity to spot those 
individuals on the campus who are not 
dependable. 


The circus troupe represents a true 
cross-section of the studentbody on the 
campus. A primary teacher may be one 
of the featured aerialists, a laboratory 
technician and a chemistry major may 
be teamed together in a difficult bal- 
ancing act, a pre-med student might be 
doing an iron-jaw slide for life, or a boy 
majoring in physical education may be 
catching some girl specializing in home 
economics in a flying act. They all play 
an important role in the show. 

Practices are set for the convenience 


Music, rhythm, drama, pageantry under 
the big top. Read about “Flying High,” 
a challenging physical-education project. 


JACK HASKIN 


of the students. The rigging or equip- 
ment is available, under capable super- 
vision, in one section of the men’s gym- 
nasium four afternoons and one night 
a week. The students arrange their own 
practice time so that it does not inter- 
fere with class work or athletic team 
practices. 

All of the new candidates are started 
out on simple basic tricks which will be 
carry-overs into more difficult routines. 
The tricks are taught close to the floor 
or with the aid of a safety device. At the 
present time, most of the newcomers 
are taught by older members of the 
troupe. This procedure allows the di- 
rector to spend most of his time work- 
ing on the new and more complicated 
acts and it also affords the seasoned per- 
former a chance to get some teaching 
experience. 

The amount of time required to per- 
fect an act depends upon its difficulty 
and also on the number of people in- 
volved. In many of the acts, such as the 
Spanish Web Girls or the Double Tra- 
peze ‘Teams, 10 individuals or 10 teams 
may be working at the same time. 

The regularity with which the stu- 
dents adhere to their practice schedules, 
which is on their own free time, is a 
good indication of their interest. To 
each of the students completing two 
years as a performer in the show, an at- 
tractive gold key, symbolizing the cir- 
cus, is awarded. 

All of the equipment or rigging, as it 
is called, is designed by members of the 
show and made in one of the welding 
shops in town. There are very few pro- 
fessional builders of circus rigging in 
the country today. The construction of 
the new rigging is usually done during 
the summer months so that it will be 
ready for the students to start practic- 
ing as soon as school starts in the fall. 
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Big Undertaking 


The circus, now in its fourth year, be- 
gan as a very small fraction of what it 
is today. At first, only 50 students were 
used in the 15 act show that was staged 
inside the men’s small gymnasium. The 
acts then were simple, consisting of 
swinging ladders, elementary trapeze 
work, some hand balancing, bronze 
statues, roller skating, a touch of adagio 
work, and a few clown acts. The cos- 
tumes for the show were borrowed, in 
many cases regulation gymnasium ap- 
parel with some decorative trim on it. 


For the last two seasons, the Florida 
State University Circus has worked out- 
side, setting up in a fashion similar to 
that of the professional circuses. Five 
rings and three stages are used for the 
production. Many times in the show, 
acts are working simultaneously in all 
of the rings and stages. The rigging is 
so designed that it can be hung from 
any two of the 35 foot center poles and 
guyed-off securely. Thirty boys are re- 
quired to change the rigging, shift the 
stage props, and control the lighting ef- 
fects. ‘T'wo hours is the maximum time 
allotted to the show, since experience 
has proven that audience interest does 
not remain at its peak for a longer pe- 
riod of time. 

Practically all of the 400 costumes 
now used in the show are designed by 
the students themselves, either origin- 
ally or from pictures that they particu- 
larly like. The seamstresses do all of the 
sewing on the costumes. The best ma- 
terial available is bought, usually satin, 
taffeta, and metallic cloth, often fluo- 
rescent in effect. Most of the costumes 
are of the type used in professional ice 
skating shows or circuses. With proper 
care and periodic cleaning, a costume 
is uscble for four seasons. 

The music department of the univer- 
sity has been very cooperative in fur- 
nishing a 35 piece band to play the 
show each season. This, within itself, is 
no small undertaking since the band 
has some go different cues to observe 
during the two hour performance. The 
music varies from the true circus march- 
es, to pleasing waltzes or tango rhythm, 
or even sweet swing depending on the 
type of act. Many of the numbers have 
as many as three changes of tempo be- 
fore the final chord and chaser. The 
members of the circus band are volun- 
teers from the university marching 
band. 
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Special emphasis has been placed up- 
on dressing up the show the past two 
seasons. Last year, six large back ban- 
ners were designed and painted in bril- 
liant colors by two members of the 
troupe who were majors in the art de- 
partment. For this year’s show, there 
will be added a beautiful entrance to 
the circus, a unique lighting effect in 
four colors, as well as glo-bright effects 
for all of the rings and stages. ~ 

Altho the circus is directed by a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Department 
of Physical Education for Men and is 
operated in conformity with policies 
established by the Athletic Committee, 
actually it is an all-university project. 
The circus operates on a separate budg- 
et within the Department of Physical 
Education for Men as does any other 
sport. The director of the show teaches 
a full class load the same as any other 
member of the department and coach- 
es the circus in the same manner that 
he might any other sport. All of the 
trips, purchases, and other expendi- 
tures are sanctioned by The Athletic 
Committee. 

Last year, “Flying High” was seen by 
40,000 persons at the university and in 
other parts of the state where it was 
invited to appear. Entirely selfsupport- 
ing, the circus took in $3,500 from paid 
admissions. 

The circus received national public- 
ity in major magazines, newsreels, and 
television. In the past year, NBC Tele- 
vision and Paramount News have taken 
news shots of the show and this spring 
just before the opening of the annual 


_teams, one girl, and one boy, on hanging perch 


circus, Fox Movietone made a lem; | 
ute short on how the circus is ae ‘ 
to the entire educational plan at re 
ida State University. * 


Headliners 


Some of the headline acts 
in the 1950 show were: 

[1] A captivating display of skill olitter 
in pairs, on a side-by-side trapeze. ) 4 ting 

[2] The Trojan Trio, a supreme achieve 
ment of hand-balancing extraordinary. (Thr é 
boys in a triple balancing routine.) © 7 

[3] Trick and fancy riding on a bicycle built 
for three. (Two girls and one boy in forma 
tion poses while riding on one bicycle.) ; 


[4] Four top-ranking perch pole teams fey. 
turing a sensational one-arm swivel. (Four 


included 


oles. ) 

[5] The Imperial Quartettes — The seng. 
tional adagio teams starring the little girls 
with the iron-nerves. (Three adagio teams 
with two boys throwing and one boy catching 
the girl in each team.) 

[6] Up and over they go from the bound. 
ing teeter-board. (One girl and four boys op 
a teeter-board. ) 

[7] Fancy antics on the one-wheelers. (One 
girl and one boy riding unicycles. ) 

[8] A crowning triumph of gorgeous pag. 
eantry featuring the all-girl aerial ballet, 
(Twenty girls working 30 feet above the arena 
on the Spanish Web. ) 

[9] The Masters of Mirth take over in a fit 
of tom-foolery on the double high bay. 
(Three clowns working aerial horizontal bars.) 

[10] The most fascinating of all circus en- 
tertainment—The Flying Casting Act. (Three 
gitls and four boys in a flying casting routine.) 

[11] Our Stars of Tomorrow on the double 
trapeze. (Ten teams of one girl and one boy 
on double trapezes. The girl working below 
the boy.) 


Circus Well-Received 


The circus received invitations to 
show in 26 different cities and was able 
to perform in 10 of them. The entire 
show was- moved to Pensacola for a 
showing before Florida’s All-State 
Lion’s Convention. This season plans 
are being laid to visit 10 additional 


cities one of which is a trip to Miami 


with the entire show. 


In the mind of the writer, a circus” 


may very well be as popular at other 


schools as it is at Florida State Univer” 
sity. The warm reception which out” 
circus received on the campus and 
thruout the entire state as a whole 
seems to indicate that it fulfils a gen 


uine need in the field of physical edu- 
cation. 


The entrepreneur of this stupendous production is Author JACK HASKIN. _ Besides | 
coaching “Flying High,” MR. HASKIN also teaches recreation and physical education at 7 


F.S.U. At every opportunity the author scouts Ringling Brothers Circus at its winter | 


quarters, Sarasota, Florida. 
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OxiaHoma CITY 
COMMUNITY WORKSHOP 


Trains Volunteer Recreation Workers 


‘gs AM A Den Mother!” the breath- 

less one reveals. “Is this where I 
get Mr. I Am Strong? I need 50 copies 
—they’re just wonderful; I have these 
10 sheets from the workshop field class 
this morning, but I knew I dare not go 
home without enough for each boy in 
our cub scout pack.” 

How could one predict such interest 
in a mere health bulletin? A leopard 
skin clad strong man with flexed biceps, 
and a chart with such leading questions 
as “Did you brush your teeth? Sleep 
eight hours? and the like.” Mr. I Am 
Strong was not born great, nor did he 
achieve it— fame was simply thrust 
upon him. Five thousand copies of 
the bulging muscle man were distrib- 
uted, and an equal number of boys 
apparently checked health habits for 
30 days. 
The explanation of the wild fire 
popularity of the health chart sheet is 
not too difficult: Here was a tangible 
medium—a way to guarantee participa- 
tion of each child in the group. The 
Community Workshop teacher con- 
ducting a field class for 125 Den Moth- 
ers, was unprepared for the enthusiastic 
response, and just didn’t happen to 
have two thousand health charts. 


Extent of Workshop Services 


Groups which have availed them- 
selves of the services of the Commu- 
unity Workshop since its establishment 
in Oklahoma City are: Cub Scouts, 
Brownies and Girl Scouts, Blue Birds 
and Camp Fire, Junior Red Cross, 
church groups, school groups, PTA, 
YMCA, City Recreation and Park De- 
partments. Special groups such as 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Chil- 
dren’s Convalescent Home, Salvation 
Army, as well as countless individuals 
have also come in for conferences, ad- 


vice, and material from our distribution 


files. 
Class attendance went over the five 
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thousand mark for the year and some 
twenty thousand recreational and craft 
bulletins were distributed. Astronomy, 
book mending, creative dramatics, story 
telling, games, numerous crafts, nature 
study, puppetry; and various other 
phases of social recreation—these are a 
few examples for which the workshop 
supplies the Know-How. 

Any group of recreational leaders 
may request and receive, free, training 
in any activity or craft related to their 
program. Classes are conducted at the 
workshop, or, upon request, field classes 
are arranged at designated schools, 
churches, recreation centers, or other 
meeting places. 


How the Workshop Began 


In 1945, a survey made by six com- 
munity-chest groups showed that youth 
work in Oklahoma City was seriously 
curtailed by a shortage of volunteer 
leaders. Agencies, overburdened with 
program responsibilities, faced parents 
who wanted their children to have all 
the advantages of organized youth 
activities of the character building 
agencies. ‘These parents were fre- 
quently unwilling to tackle the job of 
leadership themselves because they 
were unskilled and untrained in rec- 
teation activities and techniques. Vol- 


-unteer recreation leadership was def- 


initely needed. But the question was 
how to get them? 

Oklahoma City found a way. 

A unique effective way. 

A plan that any community can du- 

plicate. 

The Council of Social Welfare asked 
the Junior League to sponsor a recre- 
ational leadership training program—in 
short —the Community Workshop. 
The league agreed to finance it as a 
demonstratiou project, until such time 


XENIA B. NAIL | 


as it would be ready for affiliation with 
another agency. 

An 11 member board made up of 
liaison community peopie and Junior 
League members drew up a constitu- 
tion, incorporated, and engaged a pro- 
fessional director. Progress was slow 
at first, as in any new venture; several 
moves were necessary before satisfac- 
tory housing was established in the 
city library. 


Present Operation 


The workshop staff now consists of 
a professional director, an assistant, and 
a secretary. Fifty volunteer teachers, 
workshop trained in crafts or activities 
of their choice, plus a host of special- 
ists subject to call, make up the teach- 
ing personnel. Besides teaching, some 
of the volunteers give demonstrations, 
set up inspirational exhibits, assist in 
writing bulletins, and serve as hostesses 
for workshop events. 

Now in its fourth year, the Commu- 
nity Workshop is established on a 
firm footing, with an ever-widening 
scope of services consistent with needs 
of the community. All requests of 
agencies or groups are considered and 
met, if feasible. In addition, the work- 


‘shop initiates program events, exhibits, 


and craft ideas. These serve as in- 
spiration to sundry groups or individ- 
uals as proved by the extensive use of 
the Christmas consultant service, the 
three weeks preceding Christmas; the 


Finger Painting Exhibit and Demon- © 


stration for a two week period in April; 
and the Community Workshop Fair. 

The workshop board and staff en- 
deavor to keep ahead of program re- 
quests from agencies and other groups 
by anticipating their needs for sup- 
plementary training. Moreover, the 
workshop collaborates with the library 
staff in setting up classes of instruc- 
tion in story telling, music apprecia- 
tion (children’s department), book 
mending, parliamentary law, etc. 

The Community Workshop strives 
for flexibility in meeting requested 
services while it maintains a_ high 
standard of recreational activity, there- 
by establishing a sound basic founda- 
tion for future needs. 


XENIA NAIL is Director of the workshop described in her article. MRS. NAIL is famous 
for her recreation work in Oklahoma City. Fun for the Young is a television show con- 
ducted by the author in which children display arts and crafts. 
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Popular Sports Series 
Number Two 


SUMMER 


A high-school casting club 
ae grew out of the students’ 


enthusiasm for the sport. 


CLIFFORD L. NETHERTON 


STANCE 


Stand with the right foot slightly for- 
ward and supporting the most weight 
of the body. Keep well-balanced with 
the right shoulder slightly forward. 
The arm should be relaxed, bent 
slightly at the elbow, with the fore- 
arm horizontal with the ground. A 
comfortable stance is desirable. 


HE winter with its snow and ice 

does not diminish the enthusiasm 
of the casters at Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D. C., who 
meet every morning in the gymnasium 
to perfect their angling skills. 

The casting club grew out of inter- 
est developed by casting demonstra- 
tions in the gymnasium, and by posters 
on the bulletin board showing how 
casting is done. Students cast for the 
fun of it, or to improve their angling 
techniques so that fishing will be more 
fun. 

When first organized, the club had 
11 members; now it has grown to 
over 25. We meet five times a week 
for about 40 minutes before school, 
and on Fridays hold a club tourna- 
ment. Scores are kept from week to 
week and a great deal of enthusiasm 
and sportsmanship is generated among 
the contestants. So far we have con- 
centrated our efforts on bait casting 
but the demand for fly casting is so 


POSITION OF ROD 


The rod should be in line with the 
target and at an angle of about 9:30 
on a clock for average length casts; 
higher for longer ones. Reel handles 
are pointed up. Rest thumb on the 
thumbing bar with slight pressure on 
the spool. Distance from plug to rod 
tip is adjusted to suit rod action, 


great that in the near future we wil 
have both of these very fine games. 


Casting Can Be Fun 


Casting is an excellent leisure-time 
and recreation activity. A person may 
cast merely for the fun of casting, jut 
as some golfers limit their golf expe 
rience to the driving range. They satis 
their golfing desires by hitting the ball 
So it is with the caster who finds e 
joyment and satisfaction in the act d 
casting. 

Another golfer may become so pit 
ficient in hitting the ball that the mt 
ural competitive desire expresses itsél 
and he goes into a tournament. In the 
same way, a proficient caster may enttt 
into competition with others in. hy 


casting club, and with casters of other 
clubs. | 

There is a third phase to casting 
which, however, is not present in go 
ing. The caster can put the casting 
techniques to practical use by fishing 


In CLIFFORD NETHERTON, Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C., ha} 
a rare.combination of physical-education instructor and one of the leading tournament) 
casters in the US. MR. NETHERTON holds numerous casting championships; he has} 
served as officer on local and national casting organizations. 
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BACK CAST 


Execute smooth back cast with little 
pressure on the rod, moving the rod 
in a perpendicular plane. The plug 
swings out, up, and back like a pen- 
dulum inverted. Some excellent cast- 
ers follow the flight of the plug by 
moving their eyes and heads up and 
back always keeping plug in sight. 


Scope of the Program 

More than 27 million men, women, 
and children annually spend more 
money on fishing than on any other 
sport. In 1948, the figure was $1,350,- 
000,000 as reported by Ray Bethers of 
the Graphic Institute. The Census 
Bureau agrees with this figure, stating 
that “the factory value of fishing 
tackle amounted to nearly $58,700,000 
or more than one-fourth of the 210 
million dollars worth of sporting and 
athletic goods of all kinds turned out.” 

Tournament casting is not new. 
Harold H. Smedley, in his History of 
Fly and Bait Casting, states that Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, played host to the 
nation’s casters in 1906. It was called 
the fifth international tournament. 
One of the early tournaments was held 
in New York State in 1864. 

Harlan G. Metcalf, professor of 
recreation and outdoor education, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New 
York, has been teaching bait and fly 
casting in colleges since 1928. A few 
of the other colleges that teach casting 
or angling techniques are: Pennsyl- 
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FORWARD CAST 


Start forward cast slowly, then accel- 
erate, releasing pressure on the spool. 
Stop the spool when the plug hits the 
water or floor. The development of 
coordination between sight of plug 
and thumbing the reel is essential. 
A very good practice is to keep your 
eye on the plug. 


vania State College, Syracuse Univer- 
‘sity, Cornell University, and the Uni- 
versities of Missouri, Michigan, Miami, 
Illinois, and Florida. 

In addition, a number of high 
schools thruout the United States 
teach angling along with classes in 
conservation. 

Casting clubs are organized na- 
tionally under two organizations. One 
is the National Association of Angling 
and Casting Clubs which is a mem- 
ber of the AAU. Over 100 local clubs 
in cities and towns belong to the or- 
ganization and run their clubs accord- 
ing to its rules and by-laws. Annually 


Drawings by Micn 


RETRIEVING PLUG 


In retrieving the plug keep the rod tip 
high avoiding the line dragging on 
the floor or thru the water. Dragging 
the line-on the floor causes it to be- 
come dirty or to be worn. Dragging 
the line thru the water makes casting 
more difficult because a wet line has 
a tendency to backlash. 


the NAACC sponsors a national tour- 
nament. In August 1950, the 42nd an- 
nual tourney was held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, with more than 200 
top-flight casters participating. Each 
member club holds several tourna- 
ments during the year which are regis- 
tered with the national organization. 

The other organization is known as 
the National Skish Board. As stated by 
Clare Bryan, chairman of the board, 
“Skish is dedicated exclusively to im- 
provement of casting among fishermen 
as a recreational sport between fishing 
trips and for more enjoyable fishing 
when on lake and stream.” It is sup- 


Emphasizes reel handles up and thumb resting on thumbing bar. 
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ported by fishing-tackle manufacturers 
and retail stores and has an office in 
Washington, D. C., with a full-time 
secretarial staff. 

The National Skish Board promotes 
games that require standard fishing 
tackle while the NAACC has events 
permitting both standard fishing tackle 
and tournament equipment. Events are 
of two types, accuracy and distance, 
or a combination of the two. Both 
sponsors have accomplished a great 
deal in the development of better fish- 
ing tackle; rods, reels, and line. 

For all practical purposes, the same 
targets and distances may be used while 
casting under Skish or NAACC rules. 
Until 1948, the two organizations con- 
ducted the annual national tourna- 
ment together. Since that time, it has 
been found desirable to hold the Na- 
tional Skish ‘Tournament separate from 
the NAACC. However, local clubs con- 
tinue to register tournament events 
with both organizations. 


How To Organize a Casting Group 


All that is needed for a casting club, 
class, or merely practice group is a 
pool, lawn, or gymnasium floor plus 
targets, rod, reel, line, and plug. If 
inside, the floor space should be at 
least 80 feet long and 25 feet wide. I 
have competed in tournaments where 
targets were placed on the grass and 
found it quite satisfactory. 

Gym floors are excellent for practice 
ana competition too when the num- 
bers are not too large. For pools, 
targets are made of buoyant metal or 
tubber rings, 30 inches in diameter. 
For lawns or gymnasium floors, 30 
inch disks are most suitable. Plywood 
is the best material altho beaverboard 
or cardboard is satisfactory. 

On lawns or gym floors, the targets 
may be tilted by raising the rear rim 
six inches from the floor. Ours are 
raised by attaching a hinge and prop 
that folds down along the disk, making 
’ them easy to store. Usually five targets 
are used, the standard colors being red, 
white, blue, green, and yellow. They 
are distributed at distances between 40 
and 80 feet from the casting box. (The 
casting box is a four foot square where 
the caster stands. ) 

The rod may be any type suitable 
for fresh water fishing whether it be 
bamboo, metal, or glass. It should be 
light weight, have a great deal of 
resiliency, and be from five and a half 
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to six feet long for best casting action. 
Whether or not you choose a straight 
or offset handle is a matter of personal 
preference. 

In selecting a rod, choose one de- 
signed to cast a certain weight lure. 
Artificial lures and tournament plugs 
weigh about ¥% to % ounces. A light 
rod should handle the % ounce plugs 
and extra light ones are best for the % 
ounce ones. Generally speaking, the 


The Casting Club of Woodrow Wilson 
High School has proved to be one of 
the most interesting and worthwhile 
projects we have. Those who are par- 
ticipating in the program have derived 
much pleasure from it and are gaining 
knowledge of a sport which may be 
truly classified as ‘‘carry-over.” 
—Thomas J. Holmes, principal. 


weight of the lure and not the size of 
fish anticipated determines the weight 
of the rod selected. 

Any narrow light reel suitable for 
fishing will do. One with a narrow 
spool will usually be easier to thumb. 
Some excellent reels are the Shake- 
speare “Sportcast,” Langley “Lure- 
cast,” Heddon “Pal,” and the South 
Bend No. 60. Nine or 10 pound 
braided silk or nylon line and a wooden 
or rubber practice plug completes the 
outfit. 

The cast should be smooth and 
thythmical. The reel handles should 
be pointed up so that power may be 
put into the cast by pressure on the 
tod caused by wrist action. What you 


. cast regardless of where the plug lang 


-judge calls the score and the second 


actually do is put a bend 
and the rod casts the plug, 


Good Competition Game 


In proper rotation, each 
one cast. at each target 25 
by the judge. The set of five tar ets 
are gone around twice making Re 
of 10 casts. The judge designates the 
target and calls out the score a the 
participant casts. He deducts one Point 
for a miss of less than one foot from 
the target, two points for a miss of less 
than two feet, and so on. A hit On the 
target is scored as a perfect and noth 
ing is deducted. Ten points is th 
most that may be deducted on any on 


in the 


Naturally, the person with the higheg 
score wins the game. 

A good way to begin playing js ty 
have everyone line up back of the 
casting box. The judge indicates the 
target and the first caster casts. The 


caster then steps up and casts at the 
first target. When all finish on tage 
one, the judge indicates the next target 
and the maneuver is repeated. The 
casters are kept moving up and awa 
from the casting box in a counte. 
clockwise motion. 

The old adage, “practice makes per 
fect,” was never more fitting than when 
applied to this sport. You don’t have 
to be taught by an expert. To enjoy 
the sport of millions get a good ba 
anced outfit and a book illustrating 
and explaining casting, and_ begin. 
You will enjoy it. 


Do your Christmas shopping 
the E-A-S-Y way. Send THE Jour- 
NAL to your friends by filling, out 
the application on page 42 and 
mail your order today. Then just 
relax, your shopping is done. 


NOTE THE ADVANTAGES 

[1] People like to receive maga- 
zine gifts. 

[2] You save time and corres- 
pondence by mailing the applica- 
tion blank. 

[3] We send a letter announc- 
ing your gift just before December 
25 


[4] You send the best in a pro- 
fessional magazine. 


A PROFESSIONAL GIFT 


The following are AAHPER | 
membership rates: 
PROFESSIONAL 


Journal and Research Quarterly. .$10.00 
PROFESSIONAL 


Journal and Research Quarterly.. 6.50 
(Libraries and Institutions only) 

MEMBERSHIP 

3.50 
STUDENT 

includes Journal 2.50 4 
STUDENT PROFESSIONAL i 

Journal and Research Quarterly.. 4.00 \ 
LIFE 


Ten annual installments of $20. .200.00 
(All privileges of professional membership) 
LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 

Research Quarterly 
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N THE AAHPER, ‘are you fully 

utilizing the opportunities available 
to you thru membership in your na- 
tional organization? 

Of course you are familiar with THE 
JournaL, the Quarterly, and the other 
publications of the Association. You 
are aware of consultant service avail- 
able in all areas. You have had experi- 
ence with the influence which the 
concerted effort of professional persons 
can exert to better local, state, and na- 
tional programs in health, physical 
education, and recreation. You have at- 
tended local, state, district and na- 
tional meetings which provide opportu- 
nities for problems of mutual interest 
to be considered both formally during 
the sessions, and in informal after- 
meeting discussion. Most of these ad- 
vantages of identification with your 
professional organization are apparent. 


Opportunity To Develop 


However, one of the most important 
personal aspects of membership in 
your local, state, and national organi- 
zation is seldom considered—that is, 
opportunity for personal growth and 
for professional service. Few organiza- 
tions offer more occasions for their 
membership to develop professional 
competence thru participation in ac- 
tivities promoting the work of the pro- 
fession. 


Student 


If you are a student, attendance at 
professional meetings offers you an op- 
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portunity to see, hear, and talk with 
leaders in your profession. You will 
gain a perspective in the broad field 
which will be more real to you than the 
same facts presented thru classroom 
lectures or thru text and reference read- 
ing. 

You can begin to “try your wings” 
in professional life by participating ac- 
tively in your student major club. Prog- 
ress thru the stages of committee mem- 
ber—to committee chairman—to officer 
will give you practice in human rela- 
tions and in professional service. Such 
practice will be invaluable when you 
begin to work with people on your job. 


Teacher 


If you are a teacher of several years 
experience, how can participation in 
your local, state, or national organiza- 
tion help you? Active committee work 
can not only make it possible for an ex- 
change of ideas with others in your pro- 
fession, but it.can give you opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with persons 
who have had greater experience. Com- 
petent work as a committee member 
will help you to progress thru offices of 
increasing responsibility. Each step will 
reward you with a broader circle of ac- 
quaintances, a name more widely 
known, and a certain pride in having 
unselfishly contributed to your chosen 
profession. 


Further Participation 


How can active participation benefit 
those of you who have long since dem- 
onstrated outstanding ability in your 
profession? Since much time and ener- 
gy have been already contributed to 
professional organizations for many 
years, is further participation necessary? 

Oddly enough, national leaders who 
have already devoted years to active 
participation in local, state, and na- 
tional organizations are most willing 


Rise 


Be elected to national office 

Serve on a national committee 
Accept district office 

Be appointed to district committee 
Elected to office in state assn. 
Work on state assn. committee 
Accept local assn. office 

Serve on a local assn. committee 
Become a regular AAHPER member 
Join your major club 


Become a student member 


committee members and officers. ‘They 
doubtless realize that their debt to their 
profession can only be-paid thru stimu- 
lation and encouragement of younger 
leaders and less experienced persons 
who are growing in the profession. 
Leaders can tell you some of the ways 
the Association has helped them to im- 
prove their work. It is possible that a 
relationship exists between active pro- 
fessional participation and professional 
leadership. 

The AAHPER and its total structure 
are democratic working organizations. 
These organizations grow and are di- 
rected and guided thru the activities of 
their membership. Grow with us! Vol- 
unteer some of your time and energy 
for active work and you will be repaid 
many-fold in your personal develop- 
ment, in a wider circle of acquaint- 
ances, and in personal professional 
growth. 
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ATHLETICS FOR 


ALL 


Major emphasis in the new Army is regular par. 
ticipation in popular team and individual sports 


ioe Army is grateful for this oppor- 


tunitv to report on the status of its - 


athletic program. The AAHPER con- 
stitutes the professional group most 
vitally interested in what we are trying 
to do. Nor is there an element of the 
civilian population better qualified to 
evaluate the results of our efforts. Thus, 
with the benefit of your continued sym- 
pathetic understanding of our prob- 
lems, your valued counsel and welcome 
cooperation, we hope to make an in- 
creasingly significant contribution to 
the welfare of the young men with 
whom we are privileged to work. 


Mission of the Army 


The mission of the Army is to assist 
in safeguarding our national security; 
to protect our country against possible 
attack—and, more important, to sup- 
port our international diplomacy in the 
interest of maintaining peace among 
the nations of the world. To deal effec- 
tively with potential aggressors, we 
must be firm. To be firm, we must be 
strong. To be strong, we shall have to 
maintain a wellinformed electorate, 
alert and courageous leadership in high 
public office, a wellcoordinated indus- 
trial economy, and a streamlined, uni- 
fied armed force, equipped to deal 
effectively with heinous weapons of 
this atomic age. 


The Two Major Phases of the 
Army Physical-Education Program 


It is axiomatic that a good soldier is 
a fit soldier. He needs to be tough, 
strong, agile, and resourceful. He must 
be well-conditioned, capable of sus- 
tained activity under varied and fre- 
quently adverse conditions. Basic mili- 
tary training contributes much to the 
conditioning process, but not enough— 
thus, specialized physical training, in 
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addition, is a regular part of the ye. 
cruit’s training routine. 

In the new Army, calisthenics ang 
obstacle courses have given way ty 
grass drills and confidence courses, byt 
these, like the conditioning exercise, 
prescribed by the college football coach 
are used merely for warm-up and devel. 
opmental purposes. Major emphasi 
now is given to skills training and tep 
ular participation in a wide variety of 
team and individual sports of proven 
popularity. 

We are trying to teach the soldier 
how to play the games he has alway 
wanted to play. We believe that the 
better he is able to play these game, 
the more often he will wish to play. 
We feel that this approach to physical 
training promotes a maximum of of 
duty participation on a voluntary basis, 

The instructional phase of athletics 
is an integral part of the basic training 
program and is conducted by compe 
tent ‘instructors working under the 
direction of unit commanders. Phase” 
two, or the recreational off-duty sports — 
program, is the responsibility of the 
special services officer. One phase sup 
plements the other, and it is with this” 
latter pregram that the Army Rectea 
tional Service Branch is primarily con | 
cerned. 

“Sports for All” is the credo and goal | 
of our program. Competition starts at | 
the lowest practicable level. For e& 
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ample, volleyball teams are formed fot 


league competitions from platoons; | 
- basketball, softball, and touch football 


teams, from companies; boxing and sot 
cer teams, from battalions; while base 
ball, football, and track teams are 


rarely feasible in organizations smallet } 
than the regiment. Competition mj 


such individual sports as wrestling, 
horse shoes, table tennis, tennis, and 
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golf are generally conducted in the 
form of individual competition with 
tournaments at post level. ° 

This doesn’t mean that there is no 
lace in the Army sports program for 
the so-called varsity teams. Quite the 


| contrary; they meet the same impor- 


tant need on the, Army post as they do 
on the college or university campus. 
Sports. spectacles, especially football 
games and boxing matches, attract 
great spectator interest and provide an 
invaluable community of interest for 
all elements of the command. ‘They 
develop pride in organization, foster 
group loyalties, and stimulate esprit de 
corps. Further, the skilled performance 
of the experienced athlete soon be- 
comes the object of emulation for the 
novice. Thus, we believe varsity ath- 
letics have a salutary effect upon the 
intramural program. 

Post varsity teams regularly vie with 
one another within their respective 
commands for Army area champion- 
ship honors, after which all-Army 
championships are conducted in the 
sports of baseball, basketball, bowling, 
boxing, golf, tennis, and volleyball. 


Common Problems 


Like college and university athletics, 
our program is confronted with prob- 
lems. Some of these are inherent in 
the military establishment; others are 
the inevitable exigencies of postwar re- 
adjustment. Among these is the serious 
lack of indoor athletic facilities—field 
houses, gymnasiums, and _ especially, 
swimming pools. In the light of fund 
limitations, an early solution to this 
problem is not anticipated. 

Despite the large congressional ap- 
propriations for our national defense, 
the armed forces are actually operat- 
ing under an austerity policy. Conse- 
quently, appropriations for athletics 
and other forms of recreation are rela- 
tively small. They merely supplement 
the selfgenerated revenues from the 
Army Exchange and motion picture 
operations. Thus, funds from these 
combined sources provide only for the 
bare essentials of our program. 

However, personnel problems tran- 
scend all others. Our program, like 
yours, can be no better than the quality 
of our professional personnel—the ad- 
ministrative skill of our special service; 


officers and athletic directors; the in- 
structional skill and leadership qualif- 
cations of our coaches. 

Basically, our problem emanates 
from the fact that special services is 
not a military career field. Most of 
our officers are professional soldiers, in 
infantry, artillery, cavalry, or one of the 
other basic arms or services. They be- 
come special services officers in addi- 
tion to other duties or on a loan basis 
for three years while detailed to this 
activity, after which they revert to their 
basic branches. This means that our 
program suffers from the lack of con- 
tinuity of leadership. 

Current Army personnel policy 
promises some relief. Under Depart- 
ment of the Army Circular 210, dated 
July 14, 1948, authority is granted for 
the appointment to reserve commis- 
sions, of certain categories of qualified 
personnel. Among the occupational 
specialties needed today are physical 
education and athletic instructors. 


Assistance Needed 


You can be of assistance to the 
Army. Invite the enlisted men of near- 
by camps to your athletic contests; 
offer your services to neighboring posts 
for coaching and officiating clinic; 
schedule post teams for varsity contests 
in appropriate sports, and schedule 
others for practice games. Send your 
gymnastic teams, tennis stars, and ex- 
pert wrestlers and fencers to nearby 
posts for demonstrations and exhibi- 
tions. Invite the post special services 
officer to send his winning unit team 


to your schools for contests with vour. 


intramural champions. These activities 
will greatly enrich the experience of our 
young soldiers, and cannot help but 
enhance the prestige of your institu- 
tions. 

Thus, now as during the war, the 
services and educational institutions 
have a common interest in the youth 
of America. Again professional phys- 
ical educators of these two great insti- 
tutions have a common goal: the wel- 
fare of American youth. You have our 
assurance of willing cooperation in your 
important work, and trust that we 
reciprocally, may continue to merit 
your genuine interest and valued co- 
operation in support of an Army pro- 
gram of “Athletics for All.” 


LT. COL. BISHOP is Chief of the Army Recreational Service Branch. His more than 22 
years in the fields of athletics and recreation includes a wrestling title in the 1928 Olympics. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


International 


News 


Av rue Second Congress for 
Physical Education, held in Cape 
Town and Stellenbosch, January 
10-12, 1950, the South African As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation was formed. 

The object of the association is 
to promote interest in the above 
fields and to cooperate with those 
entrusted with the advancement of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

The association supports the work 
of the National Advisory Council 
for Physical Education, of the edu- 
cation departments, and other bod- 
ies engaged in these fields and de- 
sires to work in close collaboration 
with interested organizations. 

Useful work which the new as- 
sociation hopes to accomplish in- 
cludes: medical supervision — in 
sport, coordination of information; 
the extension of the program of 
physical education in schools, and 
making a survey of the facilities for 
and the development of recreation 
for the public who are not members. 

The new Soyth African asso- 
ciation consists of seven area asso- 
ciations: Western Province and Bo- 
land, Eastern Province and North 
Eastern Districts, the O.F.S. and 
Northern Cape Province, Western 
Transvaal, Northern and Eastern 
Transvaal, Southern Transvaal, and 
Natal. 

Within the framework of the as- 
sociation, separate sections can be 
formed by groups of members who 
have a common interest in a partic- 
ular field. Already, two sections 
have been formed; a section of lec- 
turers in physical education at uni- 
versities and training colleges, and 
a section of women teachers of 
physical education. It is also coa- 
templated forming sections consist- 
ing of recreation officers and sports 
doctors as part of the South African 
association. 

The members of the association 
Executive Committee for 1950 are: 
Dr. D. H. Craven, chairman; Dr. 
J. W. Postma, secretary; Miss S. C. 
Hoffa, Mrs. A. I. Salmon, and A. H. 
Britton, members. 
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The AAHPER has recently officially participated in two national conferences concerned with 
Because our membership is concerned with continuing develop- 
ments in mobilization, a resume of each conference is presented. 


mobilization of education. 


obilization Education 


JAMES L. MC CASKILL 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR MOBILIZATION OF EDUCATION 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
for Mobilization of Education, spon- 
sored by approximately 75 national 
professional and lay organizations hav- 
ing education as their major interest, 
has been formed. It aims to further co- 
operative efforts of voluntary educa- 
tional groups toward the coordination 
of educational resources in support of 
both immediate and long-range na- 
tional mobilization.. 

Specific aims of the conference are: 
[1] to conduct meetings for coopera- 
tive planning related to education 
and national security, [2] to maintain 
a clearinghouse of information on 
those aspects of mobilization affecting 
education, [3] to bring to a focal point 


the various educational problems that 


arise in the field related to national se- 
curity so that they may receive proper 
consideration in national policy forma- 
tion, and [4] to serve as a cooperative 
channel .of communication between 
organized education in the United 
States and the federal government on 


18 


mobilization matters of concern to ed- 
ucation. 


Major emphasis has been placed up- - 


on the declaration that “each partici- 
pating organization shall retain full 
freedom of action with respect to its 
own policies and programs, the aim of 
the conference being to strengthen 
rather than to restrict the operations 
of participating organizations. The de- 
termination of basic policy on legisla- 
tive and other issues is reserved to each 
participating organization.” 


Plan of Organization 


Participation in the conference is 
limited to individuals named by vol- 
untary associations that have education 
at any level as their chief concern, are 
non-profit and non-commercial, are 
generally recognized as major national 
organizations in their respective fields, 
and who desire to promote the pur- 
poses of the conference. 

An Executive Committee “broadly 
representative of the various interests 


of organized education” was author 
ized as the governing board of the com 
ference. Provision has been made fa: 
a central office in Washington, D. €, 
in charge of a coordinator to adminis 
ter the affairs of the conference unde 
the general direction of the Executive 
Committee. 

The activities of the conference at 
to be sustained by the voluntary sen 
ices and contributions of participating 
organizations. Any organization ma 
withdraw from participation in the cor 
ference at any time, and the conferend 
may be disbanded at any regulatly 
called meeting by a majority vote 
those present. 


The September Meeting _ 

The first of a series of work-type con 
ferences concerned with mobilization 
and education was held in Washingte 
on September 9 and 10, attended by 


more than 150 educators and pro 1 
nent laymen. Basically, the Septem 
ber conference was concerned wil 
these major questions: What does tht 
federal government expect of edua 


tion at this stage of the current crisi 
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and what will it expect as the crisis 
deepens? How can education best 
the government? How can schoo s 
and colleges increase their effective- 


ness to meet the extra demands of the . 


emergency and at the same time fulfil 
their obligations to children and youth? 

Speakers from the National Security 
Resources Board, the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, 
Federal Security Agency, the Selective 
Service System, and other government 
agencies having major mobilization re- 
sponsibility discussed the role of edu- 
cation in national security. Emphasis 
was placed upon the long-range aspects 
of the international tensions which 
may require partial mobilization for a 
decade or a generation without open 
war being forced upon us in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The threat of all-out war may be 
ever-present with us and for that reason 
we must be prepared for full and com- 
plete mobilization. Another point 
stressed was the responsibility of edu- 
cation to create a resourceful, alert, 
healthy, disciplined, and educated peo- 
ple who should be able to meet any 
emergency, whenever it comes. 

Nine study groups reviewed ques- 
tions of manpower utilization, military 
training and research programs, indus- 
trial training, the allocation of critical 
materials, implications for the curricu- 
lum, strengthening teaching staffs, 
public relations and school support, 
and state and federal organization for 
education in the emergency. Each 
group raised more questions than it 
answered—questions which will serve 
to guide the federal government in 
formulating policy and in seeking the 
help of educators during the time basic 
policy is being developed. 


Conference Resolution 
In the closing session of the confer- 


ence, the following resolution was 
adopted: “On behalf of ourselves and 
our colleagues in all levels of American 
education, we pledge our full support 
in the mobilization of the resources of 
the United States to meet the national 
and international emergency created 
by acts and threats of aggression. We 
commend the action of the National 
Security Resources Board and , the 
President in establishing the United 
States Office of Education as an advis- 
ory and consultative agency on those 
aspects of security planning that relate 
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to education, and as an operating agen- 
cy in the major fields of federal educa- 
tional and training programs. We urge 
renewed effort to develop, thru educa- 


tion, an intelligent and resolute under- 
standing of the current role of the 


‘United Nations in preventing and re- 


sisting aggression.” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


“HIGHER EDUCATION in the Na- 
tional Service” was the theme of the 
American Council on Education Con- 
ference held in Washington October 
6 and 7. More than goo, of whom ap- 
proximately 400 were college and uni- 
versity presidents, were in attendance. 

The conference opened with a four- 
hour general session, during which rep- 
resentatives of several federal agencies 
spoke on broad policy questions. ‘Two 
sessions of section meetings considered 
military and other training programs, 
research, contractual relationships with 
federal agencies, allocations of material, 
manpower utilization, student admis- 
sions and withdrawals, acceleration, 
civil defense, education for interna- 
tional responsibilities, and continuing 
essentials. Reports from section meet- 
ings and general resolutions from the 
conference were presented in a final 
general session. 


Keynotes 


Two significant keynotes were sound- 
ed in many of the general speeches and 
discussion meetings: [1] “that the mili- 
tary need not necessarily be in the as- 
cendancy” as colleges and universities 
try to scrve the national interest at the 
present time; [2] that the continuing 
obligations of higher education—teach- 
ing, research, emphasis on the humani- 
ties, and the development of citizens 
with worldwide understanding—must 
be continued. 

The colleges and universities record- 
ed their willingness to be of all possible 
service to the nation in connection with 
programs designed to strengthen our 
national position in the present, world 
situation, but urged that such service 
be of the character and level to which 
they can contribute as institutions of 
higher education. 


Motions 


Motions passed were: 
[1] That in order that higher educa- 
tion may make the maximum contri- 


bution to the national effort in this 
emergericy and in the continuing 
period of partial or full mobi'ization 
ahead, it urged that the military and 
civilian authorities responsible for the 
assignment of training and education 
programs to the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country'make maximum ef- 
fort to use all such institutions capable 
of contributing materially, regardless 
of their size, type of organization, years 
of work included, sex-or race. 

[2] That the American Council on 
Education urge the National Security 
Resources Board, the Armed Forces, 
and other appropriate government 
agencies to provide for more extensive 
utilization of the facilities and resources 
available in the colleges and universi- 
ties of this country; and further urge 
that specific consideration be given: 
[a] To study and formulate the theory 
and methods of establishing and main- 
taining morale among trainees to the 
end of securing the optimal effec- 
tiveness of traintes; [b] To the exten- 
sion of ROTC programs to as many 
colleges as possible; [c] To the estab- 
lishment of other programs of training 
and education which will serve the na- 
tional interest; and [d] To the utiliza- 
tion of colleges for training officer can- 
didates and other personnel under pro- 
grams to be established. 


[3] That the American Council on | 


Education also continue to work with 
the appropriate governmental agencies 
in determining the desirablility of es- 
tablishing the following specialized 
programs: {a] The modern equivalent 
of the engineering, science, manage- 
ment war training of World War II; 
[b] Training programs for women par- 
ticularly including the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force needs, together with the 
needs for nurses, medical technologists 
and other health specialists; and [d] 
civil aeronautics and other programs 
which would be authorized by bills 
pending in Congress to provide for an 
expansion of pilot and related training. 


JAMES L. MC CASKILL is Associate Secretary of the National Education Association 
Department of Higher Education. The author is also Coordinator of the National Con- 


ference for Mobilization of Education. 
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LET’S TAKE 


UST we forever continue to let 

the tail wag the dog in our 
physical-education programs or will we 
eventually arrive at the very evident 
and obvious conclusion that we must 
start at the beginning if we wish to 
approach the many fine objectives of 
physical education. 

For years we have been giving lip 
service to a progressive wellrounded 
program to meet the needs of children 
from the time they enter school until 
graduation. Yet, with some few ex- 
ceptions, we find a large proportion of 
our elementary-school pupils goin 
without any planned program. 

In the upper elementary grades, they 
may receive a little more time and at- 
tention tho many will still be thrust 
into a more extensive, highly organ- 
ized, and advanced program at the 
junior-high-school level without any 
previous training or background. An- 
other jump and they find themselves 
in high school where in too many in- 
stances the emphasis is on an athletic 
program which includes only the “fit- 
test” and excludes those whose poten- 
tialities might surpass the “fittest” if 
their physical education had been com- 
plete. 

More of our personnel are employed, 
more money is spent, more time and 
energy expended, and more facilities 
monopolized for the small minority of 
boys participating on varsity teams 
than we find for the total elementary 
program involving the large majority 
of pupils. 


Sound Elementary Program Needed 


Most educators and administrators 
recognize the need for an “activity” 
program in the lower grades. Many of 
them, however, fail to recognize that 
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physical education is more than an 
activity or play period and offers many 
unique opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the social, mental, and emo- 
tional aspects of a child’s life as well 
as the physical. 

Small children do not have the fears 
and selfconsciousness that inhibits the 
older child or adult from trying new 
things. They are willing and eager for 
participation in-any activity if it re- 
sults in satisfaction. Thru these ex- 
periences, they establish a basis for the 
skills, habits, and attitudes which will 
round out their personalities and con- 
tribute to their wholesome all-round 
development. 

We cannot wait until they enter 
junior or senior high school to give 
them the opportunities afforded in 
physical education. In the first six years 
of school, we find the origin of many 
emotional problems, postural defects, 
bad social habits, and poor attitudes. 
These must be recognized and guid- 
ance and help provided for the child 
at the start or these habits shall’ be- 
come too firmly imbedded. 

Where can we find a better release 
for excess emotion, where a_ better 
place to teach patience, group con- 
sciousness, courage, selfcontrol than 
thru activity which every child enjoys. 
If a firm basis is established, if child- 
ren are taught a variety of skills and 
techniques, if good habits and _atti- 
tudes are initiated in the elementary 
grades, a great many of the problems 
we find at the junior- and senior-high- 
school levels will be non-existent. 

Such a program must deal with each 
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child as an individual. It mug 
based on the principles of child groyy: 
and development and directed toygj 
the objectives we wish to attain, Qj. 
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tainly it is a job for specially traing 
physical-education teachers who hy 
an understanding of and a love fy 
children, as well as the technical typ 
ing necessary for teaching. 


Who Shall Teach Physical 
Education? 


This brings us abruptly to one@} 
the controversial issues of today gi 
garding who shall teach physical ey! 
cation—the classroom teacher or ty) 
specialist? If we are looking for a prj 
tical, inexpensive, easy way out, ify 
think of the program as play witho 
instruction or guidance, anyone candt 
the job. Obviously, recognizing iff 
potentialities, as we do, we cannot loi 
at it in that way. 

We cannot expect classroom teatlj 
ers to be superhuman, and they woul 
have to be if they were to abso 
enough knowledge in their four 
of training to conduct the work in 
the special fields such as physical eit 
cation, art, and music. The demang 
upon the classroom teacher are ¢ 
tremely heavy even when we exclil 
these special responsibilities. 

To date, the contributions of phy 
cal education have been only theotti 
cally realized. Satisfactory program 
have been actually operating in only 
few schools in America. We must 
gin to put our theory into practice a 
stop selling our elementary childe 


short. 


ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN is New York State Director, Division of Health and Physica 


Education, Albany.. For a number of years, the author has been an outstanding leader i 


the profession. 
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How well do teachers understand and use the democratic process? 


i N OUR times, extraordinary changes 
have taken place. No group of edu- 
cators in the middle of the Twentieth 
Century can ignore these changes, can 


fail to ponder on their implications for 


our way of life. We know that democ- 
tacy is threatened by events abroad 
and by events at home. We know that 
leaders in education feel keenly the 
need to strengthen democracy. We 
know that our schools must change 
from the traditional, authoritarian pat- 
tern to one which gives boys and girls 
practice in democratic living. 

How well do teachers understand 
and use the democratic process? How 
deeply do teachers believe in coopera- 
tive action and how much skill do they 
have in using it? Do they verbalize 
about democracy, giving it devoted lip 
service but still dictate, cajole, “kid,” 
win by sweet personality, or humor, 
and thus rob their pupils of the privi- 
lege of thinking? Do they say, “Now 
let’s decide what to do about this prob- 
lem,” and then talk for 10 to 15 min- 
utes regarding what they think should 
be done? Do they accept the task of 
building a balance between competi- 
tion and cooperation? How well have 
they solved the problem of “I” and 
“We’’? 

These are some of the questions 
which we must weigh if we are to make 
democracy work. 


Objectives To Work Toward 


Democratic living is made up of 
many facets. It is a broad, general ob- 
jective. For teaching purposes, it must 
be analyzed into its components. Just 
as we break down our objective of 
neuromuscular development into many 
different skills, so we must break down 
the objective of democratic living. If 
we are to develop in children the desire 
and the ability to live democratically, 
we must know what specific attitudes 
and skills they need. 

The following are eight suggested 
objectives toward which guidance in 
democratic living should be directed. 
Every teacher should understand these 
and should help boys and girls develop 
a desire to grow in them. 


[l] The first of these is a feeling of 
group consciousness. Since the subject 
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The environment. .... 


The personality of the teacher. .. ... 


The objectives which are sought..... 
The principles of social growth. .... * 


matter of social development is inherent 
in group problems and since democracy 
is essentially a group process, a feeling of 
group consciousness becomes a significant 
goal for guidance in democratic living. 
How shall we describe this goal? 

It is the “we” feeling of a group, as 
distinct from the “I” feeling. It is the 


cohesiveness which a group has. It is de- 


pendent upon the degree to which mem- 
bers. share common interests. The more 
the interests and goals of the individual 
members are alike, the more cohesive «is 
the group, and the stronger the “we” 
feeling is. 

Groups differ markedly in their “we” 
feeling. Some groups are simply collec- 
tions of individuals without a common 
interest. Groups in physical education are 
likely to have a fair degree of cohesive- 
ness because of the natural liking which 
boys and girls have for games and because 
of the appeal of the game’s object: to 
defy the “Old Mother Witch,” to dodge 
the “It,” to hit the target. Children have 
a strong mutual desire to play and derive 
great satisfaction from successful partici- 
pation in group play activities. 

Still, we must not fall into the error 
of thinking that to be classified as a 
member of Squad Four, or the Hellcats 
Team necessarily gives all members a 
strong “we” feeling. Children in a group 
may not share the same purposes. If some 
of the Hellcats wish to play a fair game 
and others desire to win regardless of the 
means, the group no longer has a “we” 
feeling. Tensions and conflicts arise as a 


result of the differences in purpose. Com. 
mon goals, then, enhance group Con. 
sciousness, give to the group a “we” feel 
ing which releases energies for work. A 
feeling of group consciousness, therefore, 
is an essential quality to develop. 


[2] An important second objective js 
to help the group become aware of the 
mutual advantages of common purposes 
and to formulate these for their group. 
The teacher’s role in guidance, at this 
point, is to help children define what 
their purposes are and to make them 
aware of increasingly better goals. This 
should be done, not by telling them what 
some better goals are, but by stimulating 
them to think. “What are some of the 
things this game will help us to leam 
better?” “Does everyone have an: equal 
chance to learn these?” “What can we dé 
so that everyone will have an opportunity 
to grow in our squad?” “What are some 
of the things we decided yesterday that 
we should work on today?” (Keeping pur 


poses before the group.) “Are we working 


on these?” 


Many of us have seen a game disinte 
grate. When a problem arises, many chit 
dren conscious of a difficulty say: “AW, 
this game’s no good. Let’s play something 
else.” There may be shouts of, “Yes. This 
game’s no fun. Let’s play Bull in the 


Ring.” But when a problem arises in Bull” 
in the Ring, the children change to some 
thing else, or wander away to join other ‘ 


groups, or to play by themselves. 


What do we, as teachers do when this) 
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DEMOCRATIC 
Thru 
Physical Education 


happens? Since free choice is a tenet of 
democracy, also, do we think, “Well, the 
boys and girls should be free to change 
if they wish.” Or do we recognize that 
here is a group which [a] does not have 
common purposes and, [b] is trying to 
escape facing up to a problem, both of 
which, if persistent, run counter to demo- 
cratic living. 

Boys and girls must be helped to an- 
alyze their problems, not to escape from 
them. Analysis of a difficulty helps chil- 
dren to see and to solve their problems, 
keeps the objective before the group, and 
reunites it around common goals. 

[3] The third component is coopera- 
tion in realizing group purposes. Coopera- 
tion is the essence of democracy. It is, 
also, the method of democracy. It means 
a conscious working together to accom- 
plish mutually accepted goals. 

There can be no cooperation in the 
true sense, without mutually accepted 
goals. We can never correctly say about 
a child, as teachers often do, “He is un- 
cooperative.. He won’t cooperate with 
me.” What we mean when we say that 
is, either, “He won’t obey the regulations 
which I have set up,” or, “I have a child 
who has not yet accepted the goals which 
the group has set.” Until that child ac- 
cepts the goals, he will never work with 
the other children effectively. 

Effective working together carries with 
it the implication of defining problems 
and goals, planning together on how to 
reach these goals, pooling efforts to carry 
out the plans, and evaluating progress. 

Physical education has singular possi- 
bilities for the development of coopera- 
tion. The activities are carried on in 
natural groups. Mutual satisfactions are 
strikingly dependent upon all working 
together, and boys and girls soon learn 
this mutual dependency when some child 
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does not carry thru his part in a game. 
Such a situation becomes a test point in 
the ability of the group to cooperate to 
solve the problem. 

If bitterness, vindictiveness, cruelty are 
demonstrated toward the child who failed 
them, the group certainly has need for 
guidance. These hostilities will not help 
the child to play better next time and 
thus solve the problem of moving toward 
the desired goal. Nor is it likely that the 
other extreme of over-solicitousness and 
sympathy toward the unskilled one, will, 
alone, solve the problem. 

The guidance which the teacher uses 
at this point must be directed toward the 
idea of: What can we do to improve the 
playing (batting, throwing, kicking) of 
some members of our team? How can 
we have a team in which the players are 
of almost even skill? What plans can we 
make so that mistakes will be reduced? 

The teacher thus attempts to redirect 
the hostilities into constructive channels. 
Constructive for the group in that the 
game will be improved; constructive for 
individual members in that they are 
learning mutual helpfulness is better than 
condemnation, however great their disap- 
pointment; constructive for the one who 
made the serious mistake in that he real- 
izes he is still accepted, he has friends 
who will help him develop the necessary 
skills to become more adequate. 

[4] Implied in the illustration just 
cited is the importance of the feeling of 
belonging which is the next objective. 
This feeling of belonging is important for 
the well-being of each member of a group. 
Each member must feel accepted and 
wanted by his peers. He must feel that he 
is a contributing group member of worth. 
The feeling of worth releases his energies, 
and reduces his tensions so that he is 
freed to make his best contributions. 


Some teachers seek to care for the re- 
jected child by saying, “Will you let 
Willie play on your team?” or, “Here is 
Helen who doesn’t have a place. Take her 
on your squad.” Usually children will be 
polite enough to take the child into their 


group if the teacher requests it, but this — 


does not mean that they have accepted 
him. 

A better way to guide toward improved 
democratic living is for the teacher to try 
to find out why the child is rejected by 
other children. Why is it that they do 
not want him? In physical education, fre- 
quently the reason is that he is not a 
good player, that he is lacking in certain 
skills essential for games at his particular 
age level. 

Other reasons may be that he is 
“Dossy,” that he “plays dirty,” that he 
“hegs” the ball. Sometimes the reason 
has to do with his person: his clothes are 
“funny,” he is untidy, he is uncouth, he 
is dirty, he smells. At this point, the role 
of the teacher in guidance is to find the 
reasons and help the youngster to correct 
them. The teacher, therefore, helps the 
child remove the causes of rejection, helps 
to give him acceptance by his peers, and 
develops in him a feeling of belonging. 

[5] A suggestion for a fifth goal is the 
development of feelings of friendliness 
and respect for personality. Each child’s 
full development is possible only in an 
atmosphere of friendliness and _ respect. 
Feelings of friendliness and respect for 
personality are fundamental to wholesome 
social relationships. They are attitudes of 
goodwill, helpfulness, and the desire to 
make others happy. Teaching should be 
directed toward helping children become 
friendly and helpful. 

[6] The outward manifestation of 
friendly feelings is consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others. This is the 
sixth goal. If a person feels friendly 
toward others, he shows consideration 
for them. He attempts to govern his 
acts by trying to understand what the 
rights of others are and how they feel. 
He tries to say .or do nothing that will 
make another “lose face.” 

This sixth objective means that boys 
and girls must constantly try to put them- 
selves in the other fellow’s place. “How 
do you feel when a child from another 
squad runs into your circle and interferes 
with your game?” “Do you like to have 
someone help you when you can’t do a 
thing right?” “Do you think other 
people like to be helped?” “How do you 
feel when people laugh at you when you 
make a mistake?” “Do you feel better 
about making a mistake if somebody 
says, ‘Better luck next time, Bob?’” 

Thru such questioning, each child be- 
gins to see that other children have feel- 
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ings which must be considered, that 
other play groups have certain designated 
play areas, certain supplies which are 
temporarily theirs, that they have the 
right to these, and he does not. 

[7] So far nothing has been said about 


_ 4 sense of responsibility but it is certainly 


an important factor in any analysis 
of democratic living. This quality stems 
from the child’s acceptance of the idea 
that as a member of the group, he has an 
obligation. This obligation is to con- 
tribute his share, to give his best in 
thinking, in playing, in planning, in try- 
ing to help solve the problems of the 
group. This obligation is to do all that 
he can as whole-heartedly, as willingly, 
as enthusiastically as he can, for the com- 
mon good of the group. A sense of re- 
sponsibility is quite different from the 
feeling that prompts a child to do just 
enough to “get by,” or to conform to a 
minimum standard, or enough to avoid 
punishment. 


We can explain what this goai is. Can 
we say how it can be developed? There 
are some things which a teacher can do: 

[a] He can help children see that their 
welfare is dependent upon what each child 
in the group does, or fails to do, that the 
more each child does the better off the group 
will be, and, therefore, the better off he 
will be. 

[b] He can help children see that the more 
responsibility they take in working for the 
group the morte satisfaction and respect they 
will have from the group. 

[c] He can repeatedly ask the question of 
a group: “Now what is the responsibility of 
each one of us toward this problem?” 

[d] He can help the group so plan that 
each member has a job to carry out. 

[e] He can point out instances in which 
group members spontaneously acted for the 
common good over and beyond the plan 
which the group had made. 

[8] The last and eighth objective is 
selfdirection for the common good. The 
latter part of this goal must be empha- 
sized. It is selfdirection for the common 
good that helps the group make progress. 
We have known many children who 
would rate high on a scale of selfdirec- 
tion but low if we add the phrase “for 
the common good.” Many children di- 
rect themselves for their own good, only, 
or at best for the good of a favored few. 


As teachers of physical education, we 
must foster in boys and girls a sensitivity 
to the effects which their actions have on 
other children and help them to be in- 
creasingly willing to act for the benefit 
of the group as a whole. Such self- 
direction is dependent upon growth in 
all of the previous objectives. Conse- 
quently, the degree of selfdirection is 
the test of children’s growth in all of the 
objectives so far suggested. 
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The Environment 


We have said that the first requisite 
in guidance for democratic living is 
the understanding of certain specific 
qualities or objectives. However, the 
teacher must do more than understand 
the objectives. He must create an 
atmosphere which provides stimulation 
for the child to practice these qualities. 
An environment which is conducive to 
growth must be established. 

In fulfilling this function the teacher 
must appreciate the interaction of the 
child and his environment, how the 
environment impinges upon him, and 
influences his behavior, his thoughts, 
his feelings, and becomes a part of him. 
Altho the physical environment plays 
an important part in establishing an 
atmosphere conducive to growth in 
these democratic qualities, the psycho- 
logical environment is even more im- 
portant. The way children behave 
toward one another, the way they feel, 
the things they say and do, all are a 
part of the environment. The teacher, 
too, is a part of the environment and 
must develop certain qualities in order 
to create an atmosphere in which the 
child can feel secure. 


Qualities of the Teacher 


The teacher’s first step toward ef- 
fective guidance is to develop beliefs 
and qualities of personality requisite 
to the guidance of democratic living. 
He develops these thru living demo- 
cratically with children and with his 
fellow adults. 

First, the teacher must believe in the 
importance of giving children demo- 
cratic experiences, and in the import- 
ance of developing in them the quali- 
ties which were discussed earlier. 

The teacher must believe, second, 
in the child’s potential ability to think 
and act for himself, and be willing to 
let him do so. He must believe that the 
child develops skill in democratic liv- 
ing thru experience with his peers in 
practicing these skills. 

A third quality which the teacher 
must develop is a sincere and friendly 
interest in each child, a respect for each 
personality, and a concern that growth 
takes place. He must have a concern 
that each child feels secure, and of 
worth as a needed group member. 


- will see in this situation Opportunitie 


Fourth, the teacher m 
an objective attitude. He must y; 
slow growth of children in dened tet 
skills, their mistakes and their oad 
sions, as impersonally as he looks a 
errors in arithmetic.: If; for 
the class does not follow thru its 
to abide by certain rules, or to retadd 
from rough play, the objective trad 
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He will see that here is an Opportunity 
for guidance on his part to help boys 
and girls realize their mistakes anq 
profit by them. 

The teacher who is not objectiye. 
feels that the plan must be carried oy 
and may fall into the error of giving 
orders, imposing certain behaviors, of 
even administering punishment. This 
places more importance upon the play 
than upon guiding children to evaluate 
why the plan was not followed, where 
their mistakes were. In placing such 
importance upon the plan, he prevents 
growth by assuming authoritative cop. 
trol instead of guiding thru discussion, 


Other qualities which the teacher 
must have for effective guidance are 
selfcontrol and a feeling of secutity, 
himself. Lack of these is apt to make 
him view children’s mistakes as jn. 
fringements against him, personally. 
He feels that his authority is threat 
ened, and he orders or punishes the 
children. Their emotions are thus 
aroused against him and an atmos 
phere of fear, resentment, defiance 
develops. Thus we see that the per 
sonal characteristics of the teacher in- 
fluence children in many obvious and 
many subtle ways. 

Today, we are faced with the fact 
that democracy is in peril. We have 
an obligation to discharge. We have 
an obligation to improve human tela 
tionships, to help boys and girls live 
together, work together, and play te 
gether in harmony. 


*A. D. Hollingshead, Guidance in Demo- 
cratic Living. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company. - 

*This paper has not considered the general 
principles of growth in socialization except 
as they are implied in the discussion of ob 
jectives, environment, and personality of the 
teacher. Principles of social growth are faitly 
well accepted and should be understood by 
all who guide boys and girls. 


The author is indebted to Gladys Geer, East Orange New Jersey Public Schools, for many ~ 
of the ideas in this article. MISS LA SALLE is Associate Professor of Health and Physical ~ 


Education, Wayne University. 
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CONFERENCE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


Ti need for groups to build within 


their specific areas a feeling for 
world unity was the most important 
message 11 representatives attending 
the Conference on International Re- 
lations in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation took back to their par- 
ticipating organizations. ‘The two-day 
Washington meeting held May 13 and 
14 stressed the work to be done in in- 
ternational relations as it pertains to 
health, physical education, and recre- 


ation. 


International Exchange Program 


The Association was represented by 
Dr. Troester, Dr. Avery, and your Pres- 
ident. Frank Stafford of the Office of 
Education and AAHPER President 
Elect arranged the meeting, the first 
day of which being devoted to listen- 
ing to speakers on the international 
exchange program of students and 
teachers. 

Thomas E. Cotner, specialist, Divi- 
sion of International Relations, Office 
of Education, surveyed the Buenos 
Aires Convention of 1936 and its im- 
plications to the fellowship program. 
He pointed out that each of the 17 
signatory nations can present a panel 
of five students from whom two may 
be selected for two-year fellowships. 

As far as the teacher training pro- 
gram is concerned, Dr. Cotner re- 
ferred to three types of grants offered 
persons desiring to study, or visit, or 
to undertake special projects. 

[a] A six month grant of $180 a 
month and travel. Limited to and paid 
for by the US. 

[b] Other countries pay for travel 
and maintenance. 

[c] Both countries contribute finan- 
cially. 

Teacher exchange under the Ful- 
bright Act was reviewed for the con- 
ference delegates by Paul E. Smith, as- 
sistant director, International Educa- 
tional Relations, Office of Education. 
The act is designed to send abroad 
thousands of teachers and students. To 
date, most of the exchanges have been 
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AAHPER President 


effected with France and Great Bri- 
tain. 

Dr. Smith told the representatives 
that the exchange program “is an arm 
of the cold war. ‘The real interest is the 
use of democratic principles, whatever 
we do. Democracy is combined wis- 
dom and must be adaptable.” 

After hearing Paul C. Domke, Divi- 
sion of Exchange Persons, Department 
of State; George Hall, Institute of In- 
ternational Relations; and Henry C. 
Niblack, International Health Divi- 
sion, US Public Health Service, the 
delegates rolled up their sleeves and 
came forth with concrete suggestions 
and recommendations. 


State International 
Relations Committees 


State’ associations of AAHPER 
would be of great value in sponsoring 
state international relations commit- 
tees working in cooperation with other 
interested groups. The areas where 


ELEVEN ORGANIZATIONS PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE CONFERENCE 


The National Education Association 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

The American Academy of Physical 
Education 

The National Association for Physi- 
cal Education of College Women 

The College Physical Education As- 

sociation 

The Pan-American Institute of Physi- 
cal Education 

The Committee on Aid to Foreign 
Physical Education 

The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics 

The Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation | 

The Continuing Committee of the 
1949 Copenhagen Congress (Physi- 
cal Education for Girls and Women) 

The American School Health Asso- 
ciation 


these state groups would be most help- 
ful would be in: 

[1] Securing information ,where’ for- 
eign visitors could see the best in 
health, physical education, and _secre- 
ation in that state 

[2] Investigating possibilities for 
guests’ entertainment and transporta- 
tion facilities 

{3] Helping the visitor find actual 
knowledge in democratic workings in 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation 

[4] Spreading information on ap- 
pointments for exchange possibilities 
for visitors 

[5] Screening of persons applying 
for scholarships and posts abroad 

[6] Promoting the urgently needed 
aid for physical education programs in 
other countries. 

As an implementation to the Wash- 
ington meeting it was decided that the 
group would be the nucleus of a Joint 
Council on International Relations in 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
1eation. Between meetings, Rachel 
Bryant, AAHPER Consultant in Phys- 
ical Education and Women’s Athlet- 
ics, shall be the one thru whom mat- 
ters concerning international relations 
in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation may be cleared. 


Things Which Can Be Done 


The following are a valuable service 
which those in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation can render in the 
field of international relations: 

[1] Set up special committees at 
ports of entry to give information to 
the US consul as well as help foreign 
guests 

[2] Send to US libraries abroad pub- 
lications in the three areas 

[3] Offer information on best places 
in foreign countries for students and 


z teachers interested in the three areas 


[4] Help our profession to become 
aware of our part in the cold war 

[5] Publicize. information of the 
great accomplishments made at this 
conference. 
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CCORDING to the Wall Street 
Journal, there has been an increase 
of 42% within eight years in the num- 
ber of companies in the United States 
sponsoring employe recreation. Esti- 
mates based on available research stud- 
ies have placed the number of com- 
panies having active employe recrea- 
tion programs at 20,000. Annual ex- 
penditures for the recreation activities 
of the 24,000,000 participating em- 
ployes in these companies were approx- 
imated at $163,000,000." 
These figures indicate that employe 
recreation, in its rapid expansion, has 
become an important factor in Ameri- 
can industry. This seems incredible 
when one remembers the calloused at- 
titude of management toward the wel- 
fare of employes, little more than 50 
years ago. The typical attitude of the 
employer toward his workers was de- 
scribed by General Oliver in this state- 
ment from the Massachusetts State 
Senate Document, dated November 
21, 1868: 


“T inquired of an agent of a principal 
factory whether it was the custom of 
manufacturers to do anything for the 
physical, intellectual, and moral welfare 
of the working people. . . . “We never 
do,’ he said. ‘As for myself, ! regard my 
work-people just as I regard my ma- 
chinery. As long as they can do my work 
for what I choose to pay them, I keep 
them, getting out of them all I can. 
What they do or how they fare outside 
my walls, I don’t know, nor do I con- 
sider it my business to know. They must 
look out for themselves, as I do for my- 
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self. When my machines get old and 
useless, I reject them and get new ones, 
and these people are part of my ma- 


chinery.’ ” 2 

In contrast to this statement are 
these recent words of O. L. Allman, di- 
rector of industrial relations, Associated 
Industries of Missouri, St. Louis: 


“. . . Surely the recreation department 
is an important part of any wellbalanced 
industrial relations organization and the 
recreation director is in a key position 
of responsibility to build and maintain 
morale and good relations among all em- 
ployes.” # 

In comparing the above statements 
by General Oliver and Mr. Allman, one 
is prompted to ask why industrial man- 
agement has made such a reversal of 
attitude and policy toward employe rec- 
reation? Why is industry willing to 
spend $163,000,000 annually for the 
leisure-time activities of its workers? 


Recreation Aids in Solution of 
Industrial Problems 


[1] The Shorter Workday.—In 1840, 
the average employe worked six days 
out of seven, or 72 hours per week. If 
one allows eight hours per day for 
sleeping and an extra four hours daily 
for meals and body maintenance, he 
finds that the worker had only 12 hours 
a week for play. In conttast to this, the 
average wage earner today works only 
40 hours per week and has 44 hours for 
plav. 

Thru his technological ingenuity, 
man has greatly reduced his work. He 


has created a vast amount of |e; i 
time. The problem rests in where an 
how this leisure time will be spent = 
have some research evidence to , : 
that in many areas where organized 5 
reation activities have not been ae: 
available to employes, the workers 
to waste the available leisure time Thore 
than in those areas where Organized 
recreation programs exist. The effect of 
such dissipation on the worker’ eff. 
ciency is obvious. It is interestin to 
note that Brown,’ in his Study of indy 
trial employes who had records of lost. 
time accidents, found that the gi 
with the highest accident rate was com 
posed of men who spent a considerably 
amount of time drinking. 

[2] Monotony of Work.—The prob. 
lem of increased leisure time is furthe 
complicated by the nature of the joh 
itself. Samuel Gompers, founder ang 
first president of the American Feder 
ation of Labor, has described this prob. 
lem in the following words: 


“The old feeling of craftsmanshj 
which existed before the industrial rey. 
lution, has been greatly modified be 
cause of the perfection reached in m 
chine design. . . . The result is that today 
men’s work tends to become mere toi, 
So it seems to me that the task that lig 
before us is to develop a different kind 
of work environment which will be & 
tractive and will inspire rather than 
pulse the workmen. The work itself 
must become of more central concem, 
This cannot be brought about unleg 
man finds opportunities for selfexpres 
sion in the day’s work and a chance tp 
exercise his creative impulse.” ® 


If the desire for selfexpression ant 
the desire to create cannot be satished 
on the job, perhaps the worker may 
satisfy these natural desires thru par 
ticipation in recreation activities in his, 
leisure time. It is conceivable that it” 
the offering of recreation activities i” 


sufficiently broad in scope, these activt, 
ties will appeal to the desires of a lage, 
number of workers. 
[3] Increased Unemployment.—Itiy 
estimated that unemployment in th) 
postwar decade may average as mucha} 
5% of the country’s labor force, ot 33) 
million in 1960. The increased nett 
for recreation during periods of uneit) 
ployment was exemplified in the used 
federal emergency funds for recreatidll 
during the depression. Today, many it} 
dustries permit employes who h 
been laid off to continue participatitl 
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JACKSON M. ANDERSON 


in the company recreation program. 
Several industries have even granted 
this privilege to employes participating 
in a strike against the company.’ Such 
action on the part of management 
should pay rich dividends in terms of 
gaining the confidence and goodwill of 
the workers. 

4| The Vast Size of Industry.—Sev- 
eral of our larger industries now employ 
more than 100,000 workers. A big in- 
dustry is very much like a large city. It 
is very difficult for the new worker to 
get to know many of his fellow em- 
ployes on the job. 

In a recent study of the values of 
employe recreation in 264 companies, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board found that the value ranking 
second in importance was: “Employes 
become better acquainted with each 
other; widen their acquaintanceship.”® 
This would indicate that the employe 
recreation program is one of the most 
important factors in helping the new 
worker to adjust himself to his work. 

[5] Earlier Retirement.—There is a 
trend toward lowering the retirement 
age of workers. This means that many 
will be retired at an age when thev are 
still in vigorous health and able to par- 
ticipate in a wide variety of recreation 
activities. 

It is felt that the company has a very 
definite responsibility in preparing its 
workers for retirement. In many firms, 
a part of this program of preparation is 
to encourage employes to particivate 
in one of the hobby groups in the rec- 
reation program. The purpose is to en- 
courage the worker to become inter- 
ested in some activity which he can en- 
joy thruout his lifetime. Several com- 
panies are extending life memberships 
in the employes recreation association 
to all those retiring. 

[6] Longer Life Expectancy. — 
Another trend is the increasing longev- 
ity of life. A comparison of the top 10 
“killers” of 1900 with those of 1947° 
shows that medical science has largely 
conquered the germ diseases which 
once were man’s most dangerous foes. 

The average life expectancy has been 
gradually lengthened until now it 
stands at approximately 68 years. The 
National Office of Vital Statistics re- 
ports that the death rate in the United 
States set an alltime low in 1948.?° 

The implications of this longer life 
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expectancy are obvious. Sufficient rec- 
reation activities must be provided to 
accommodate a larger number of work- 
ers long past the retirement age. 


‘Significant Trends 


[1] Increased Community-Company 
Cooperation.—Industries are making an 
effort to coordinate their employe rec- 
reation programs with the recreation 
programs provided by the local munici- 
pality, the YMCA, the YWCA, and 
other community agencies. Compan- 
ies are finding that thru coordinating 
their activities with the local com- 
munity program, they are making pos- 
sible a greater offering of activities. 

Needless duplication of activities 
may be avoided. Another advantage is 
the fact that the company may gain 
the use of certain community facilities 
as well as the services of trained recre- 
ation leaders provided by the various 
community agencies. On the other 
hand, the municipality and community 
agencies stand to gain increased finan- 
cial support from the companies served 
thru such a coordinated plan. 

In many cities, the city-wide Indus- 
trial Recreation Association is playing 
an important part in coordinating the 
employe recreation programs of the va- 
rious companies. The YMCA is the 
most popular community agency serv- 
ing as the coordinator and headquar- 
ters for such associations. Warrick 
teported the existence of 36 city-wide 
associations conducted by YMCA’s. 

[2] Providing Full-Time Trained 
Leadership. — Industries are realizing 
more and more the importance of pro- 
viding full-time trained leaders to head 
up the recreation program. In the past, 
recreation leaders have often been hired 
primarily because of their outstanding 
ability as athletes. Today, companies 
are seeking more than a star athlete. 
They realize the vital importance of 
qualified leadership in the success of* 
the employe recreation program. The 
recent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board" of practices in 264 
companies revealed that over 40% of 
these firms employ a full-time or part- 
time recreation director. 

[3] Giving Employes Control of Pro- 
gram.—Employes are enjoying a larger 
share in the administration of com- 
pany programs. The National Indus- 


trial Conference Board study** revealed 
that in three-fifths of the 264 com- 
panies studied, the employe recreation 
program was administered by the work- 
ers themselves. This study also dis- 
closed that in 89% of the companies 
investigated, the employes paid some 
share of the cost of the activities." 

[4] Providing Wider Range of Ac- 
tivities —There is a significant trend 
toward increasing the scope of activities 
in the employe recreation program. 
Many companies which provided little 
more than a few athletic activities for 
their workers a few years ago are now 
adding a number of social and cultural 
activities. Interest surveys to determine 
the recreation desires of employes have 
increased in popularity. It is interesting 
to note that there is aiso a trend toward 
encouraging interdepartmental athletic 
leagues and tournaments, rather than 
to confine league and tournament play 
to company representative teams. 


*“Tndustrial Recreation: A $160,000,000 
Activity Impacting 20,000,000 People—and 
Expanding!”’ Aim for Industrial Sports and 
Recreation, 6:4:10-11 (1947). 

*H. M. Kallen, “Education, the Machine . 
and the Worker,” pp. 65-66, New Republic, 
Inc., New York, 1925. 

*O. L. Allman, “Labor Relations and Em- 
ployee Recreation Programs,” Proceedings of 
the 30th National Recreation Congress, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, New York, p. 
170, 1948. 

* Albert L. Brown, “Some Relationships of 
Employee Recreation to Industrial Sarety, 
Pp. 54, unpublished Master’s Thesis, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, 1949. 

* Kallen, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

* “America’s Needs and Resources,” p. 20, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 

*L. J. Diehl, and F. R. Eastwood, “Indus- 

trial Recreation—Its Development and Pres- 
ent Status,” pp. 59-60, published Master’s 
Study, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
1940. 
*“Employee Recreation Activities: Admin- 
istration and Cost,” p. 48, Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 102, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1949. 

* “Span of Life Grows Longer,” Life, 28:1: 
34-45 (1950). 

* “Medicine,” Time, 55:1:47 (1950). 

* James E. Warrick, “A Guide to the Or- 
ganization of a Y.M.C.A. Industrial Recréa- 
tion Council,” p.3, unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
1949. 
“Employee Recreation Activities: Admin- 
istration and Costs,” op. cit., p.24. 

[bid., p. 15. 

“Tbid., p. 37. 
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The 


College Health Educator 


| oe modern concept of an effective 
college health program implies the 
cooperative participation of several 
professionally prepared personnel who 
have, as a common objective, the 
health and well-being of each univer- 
sity student. By such coordination, the 
various components of a health pro- 
gram, namely, health service, health- 
ful environment, and health educa- 
tion, will be brought into focus. 

The plan of organization receiving 
increased acceptance is the formation 
of a health council or committee with 
members from various departments. 
A close working relationship between 
staff members, each recognizing the 
contributions of all members of the 
tcam, can be attained when all are 
working on common problems and to- 
ward common goals. 

We are particularly interested in 
one of the team of health personnel, 
namely, the health educator, his func- 
tions, qualifications, and contributions 
to the total college health program. 
Because of the differences in colleges, 
contributions of the health educator 
must vary somewhat. All positions will 
not be the same in scope; some may 
include only teaching; others adminis- 
tration; and some a combination of 
the two. However, certain definite re- 
sponsibilities have been accepted. 


Qualifications 


A knowledge of the kinds of activi- 
ties performed by and expected of col- 
lege health educators is essential to the 
consideration of professional prepara- 
tion. General functions will be sug- 
gested which are sufficiently flexible 
and adaptable to any institution of 
higher learning. 

To attain the objectives of health 
education, a health educator conducts 
a carefully planned program of broad 
scope based upon an understanding of 
the needs and motivations of students 
and of society. Varied learning experi- 
ences are provided for the purpose of 
moulding conduct by creating desir-_ 
able feelings and attitudes which are 
basic to optimal health. The health 
educator helps students and university 
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personnel to become aware of indivi- 
dual, campus, and community health 
problems and to share the responsibil- 
ity for their solutions. In order to be 
effective, the health educator must be 
equipped with scientific facts, but he 
must think primarily in terms of the 
individual student in order to motivate 
him to incorporate new health infor- 
mation and desirable health attitudes 
advantageously into his way of life. 

The activities of college health edu- 
cators in the total college health pro- 
gram will be discussed under two areas 
suggested by the Committee on Quali- 
fications for College Health Educa- 
tors.’ 


Instructional Responsibilities 


The major contributions of college 
health educators are the organization 
and development of the healih-educa- 
tion curriculum. In addition, the 
health educator in every college has 
the opportunity to make important 
contributions to other aspects of the 
college health program. The specific 
functions in the instructional area are 
as follows: 


[1] To study and identify the health 
problems, health interests and needs of 
students. If the students participate in 
identifying health problems, they will 
more likely adapt the health recommen- 
dations to their way of life. Among the 
various methods available to study health 
needs are: statistics obtained from the 
health examinations, mortality and mor- 
bidity statistics of the college age group, 
check lists and questionnaires, personal 
interview, personal inventory, joint 
teacher-student discussion of interests 
and problems, and others. 


[2] To plan and aid in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum in light of the 
accumulated data to meet the needs and 
interests of the particular students within 
each college and within each classroom. 
Only a limited part of the total field of 
health and disease can be studied. Con- 
sequently, a selection of subject matter 
is required. Too much emphasis has of- 
ten been given to a study of diseases 
rather than to factors which promote and 
conserve health. 


[3] To conduct functional lear 
experiences thru participation by stud * 
in activities which are meaningful 
them. Scientific facts are essentig} : 
facts should be used to substang 
health attitudes and health behavice. 
actively participating—in Class digey 
sion, on a panel, on a committee expjy 
ing a problem, or in the solution of ste 
health need—the student learns hoy 4 
think and to use information in mean. 
ingful situations. 


[4] To secure, select, distribute, ay | : 


use textbooks, reference materials, ayj 
audio-visual aids needed for instruction 
Because of the vast amount of health 
erature, the health educator must opp 
tinually evaluate such material and mg 
a selection for student use. 

[5] ‘To participate in informal and jp 
dividual teaching as well as in organigg) 
classroom instruction. Teacher-stude 
contacts offer superior educational 
portunities for the promotion of student 
health. 

[6] To appraise continuously heal. 
education methods and _ materials 
terms of the students’ progress in know. 
edge, attitudes, and more particularly p 
the attainment of desirable changes jp 
health behavior—the major objective ¢ 
health education. 

[7] ‘To cooperate with other memben 
of the faculty in evaluating and impmy 
ing health education. 

[8] To utilize all facilities, service 
and personnel on and off campus thi 
contribute to correlated health instme 
tion. 

[9] To aid the health-service program 
by classroom discussion and in person, 
conferences in the following ways: | 

[a] By interpreting to students the function 

and nature of the health services offered. 
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[b] By guiding students in the most eft 
tive use of the ‘health service. \ 
[c] By motivating correction of 


defects recommended by the health servitl| 
i 


staff. 


[d] By implementing and_ strengthening) 
the services of physicians and nurses 
being alert to detect signs of physical dé 
order and psychological problems. Student 


can then be referred to the health servity 


when the condition is in its incipiele 
} 


stages. 
[e] By assuming responsibility for dev 


oping an understanding of and a desire ai 


the part of students for scientific healll 
services. Students can then discrimina 
between proper corrective procedures, %# 
medication, and treatment by quacks. 
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f| By contributing to the work of the 

health service by correlating instruction 

with special activities of the health service 

such as the chest X-ray program. 

[10] To assist the student in making 
application to his own life situation the 
factors in the environment which will 
favorably affect his health. 


Coordinating and 
Administrative Functions 

The broader implications of an ef 
fective college health program require 
roup planning and group action. The 
available health personnel on a campus 


varies. In a large institution, a great 


many health’ specialists perform the 
necessary functions. In smaller insti- 
tutions, it is often necessary for a few 
qualified individuals to do the work. 

There is no intention to imply that 
the health educator can or should re- 
place health specialists. The health ed- 
ucator may be called upon to assist the 
expert in carrying out the health edu- 
cation opportunities inherent in many 
college activities. 

Suggested coordinating and adminis- 
trative responsibilities. follow: 


[1] To initiate the formation of and 
participate in the activities of a college 
health council or committee whose func- 
tion is to analyze college health problems 
and plan for their solution. The health 
council should establish working rela- 
tionships among the departments which 
contribute to the health of students. 

[2] To see that university personnel 
are conscious of the health problems of 
students and problems inherent in the 
environment and to induce such person- 
nel to play their part in helping solve 
these problems. Some such problems are: 
the assignments of some instructors, the 
tremendous pressure of work, and the 
tension connected with the competition 
for grades. 


[3] To assist in harmonizing health 
instruction with the policies and prac- 
tices relating to health service, healthful 
environment, physical education, and 
other activities. With the integration of 
the services and programs of each major 
division, the objective of optimal health 
for every student will be-more readily at- 
tained. 

[4] To point out some of the educa- 
tional opportunities and contributions to 
health education by the health service 
staff. The health service exists primarily 
for health protection of students and 
treatment of illness, but it also has an 
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His general functions in a college health program 


-obligation for the promotion of health 


of all students. 

The physician-student contacts pro- 
vide superior teaching opportunities 
when the student is in a receptive mood. 
Instruction cannot be accomplished in a 
hasty interview. In many instances, 
health instruction in the dispensary or 
out-patient clinic and hospital or infirm- 
ary has been assumed rather than prac- 
ticed. 

A few of the areas in which a health 
educator may assist or call attention to 
the educational aspects of health service 
are: 

[a] Defining the educational value of the 
health examination to students. One aspect 
of the examination often overlooked is that 
every student desires an interpretation of 
the results. A health conference immedi- 
ately following the examination to sum up 
the findings relieves the student of anxieties 
concerning the unknown. 
|b] The performance of some task as 
needed during the examination, particu- 
larly in small colleges. 
[c]| The selection and arrangement of 
health education material, such as pam- 
phiets and posters, in the waiting room. 
|d| Assistance in developing a brochure of 
information about the student health 
service to be presented to students. 

[5] To assist in providing and main- 
taining an environment conducive to the 
promotion of optimal health attitudes 
and practices. Other personnel have the 
main responsibility in this area. However, 
the health educator should assume tre- 
sponsibility for the physical factors in 
his immediate environment and _ class- 
room, such as, attention to adequate 
ventilation and lighting. ; 

[6] To promote participation in phys 
ical activity and the social and _ recrea- 
tional program. Constructive leisure-time 
activities are a necessity for the mainte- 
nance of a healthy and _ wellbalanced 
life. Physical activity provides opportun- 
ity for the release of emotional tensions 
engendered by the academic curriculum, 
for making group contacts, for getting 
along with people, and for developing 
skills in activity. 

[7] To initiate and assist in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of a comprehensive 
college health education program. 

18] To assist in the coordination of 
the college health program with local 
and state health programs. 

[9] To assist in the development of 
activities such as lectures for the student 
body, group discussions, or ‘other pro- 


grams to ‘supplement the instructional 
program. 


[10] To assist with or be responsible 


for teacher education in health if a mem- . 


ber of a teacher-education institution. 
[11] To initiate and assist in the de- 

velopment of the curriculum for the edu- 

cational preparation of health specialists. 


Professional Education 


The professional preparation of col- 
lege health educators should focus up- 
on developing competencies based up- 
on the functions usually required in a 
program of health education. The pro- 
fessional curriculum must be suffici- 
ently flexible to be adapted to the 
needs of the individual students. 


For the instructional staff, five years’ 
preparation with at least a master’s de- 
gree or its equivalent is recommended 
as a minimum qualification. Adminis- 
trative and coordinating positions re- 
quire further preparation. 


A doctor’s degree or its equivalent is 
required by an increasing number of 
institutions, of higher learning, partic- 
ularly for positions requiring adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

A person qualified as a college health 
educator should be carefully selected. 
As the college health educator is con- 
cerned with the total college health 
program, a breadth of training and ex- 
perience is needed. Essential qualifica- 
tions include: a broad cultural back- 
ground, a knowledge of biological and 
physical sciences, intensive prepara- 
tion in personal and public health, and 
an understanding of the organization 
of the college health program. 

Thus, the health educator has a 
unique position on a college or uni- 


. versity campus. He has the responsi- 


bility for implementing the recom- 
mendations of the health council and 
for synchronizing the efforts of all per- 
sonnel in meeting the health needs of 
all students. The health educator must 
adapt his program to the institution. 
The best kind of health education is 
found in institutions which have a co- 
ordinating plan which utilizes the to- 
tal resources of the college and com- 
munity. 


"A Health Program for Colleges. A Report 
of the Third National Conference on Health 
in Colleges. New York: National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1948. 


EDITH M. LINDSAY is with the School of Public Health, University of California. She 
has made a number of worthwhile contributions in the field of health education. 
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has been championed 
more ardently by the heads of 
small schools in this country than by 
other school administrators because 
it has in so many cases filled the need 
for a virile team sport for boys with- 
out requiring heavy players, matured 
players, numerous reserve players, or 
extensive physical conditioning to 
play the game effectively. 

One of the most spirited and suc- 
cessful soccer squads the author can 
remember from experience in a number 
of small schools was that which we 
put together in a coeducational country 
day school where boys were in minority 
and were of most divergent size and 
age. These players, ranging in age 
from 11-18 years, discovered early— 
and to their considerable surprise— 
that agility, a cool head, conditioning, 
and sound footwork brought them fre- 
quently a clear victory over some op- 
posing team of greater weight but 
poor morale or casual attitude. 

This particular team acquitted itself 
with special credit on several occasions 
because the boys took their game 
seriously, respected their teammates’ 
individual skills, worked together con- 
fidently, and therefore happily. In- 
deed, they seemed to enjoy demon- 
strating that in this game the small 
or medium-sized school is not neces- 
sarily at a great disadvantage such as 
it would face in football competition. 

The head of a small school wishing 
to utilize soccer as an ideal main sport 
for boys in the fall term should ob- 
serve carefully these few common sense 
principles. Soccer should intro- 
duced from the start as a full-season 
sport, not as a “fill-in” between foot- 
ball and basketball, to occupy that 
awkward period from Thanksgiving to 
the Christmas holidays. The business- 
like and serious address of a wise coach 
will cause boys instinctively to respect 
‘the sport. 

Their conditioning at the season’s 
copening should be carefully planned 
-and rigorous. Calisthenics, instruction 
in proper running form, intensive drill 
in ball handling should all be carried 
on for a regular portion of the day’s 


30 


for 


practice period. And certainly the 
rainy days can be put to excellent use 
by blackboard work and assiduous 
study of the rule book. Frequently 
these indoor periods may be used too 
for blackboard illustration of basic 
plays, common errors, questions and 
answers on good form in the game. 


Building Interest 


The small school undertaking soccer 
as its major fall sport should, even at 
great sacrifice, provide a correct uni- 
form for its squad. It is hard to over- 
estimate what this one thing will do 
for the morale and selfrespect of a 
team. The team comprises a very 
assorted group, having ostensibly no 
great promise of excellence or uni- 
formity as a working unit. But if from 
the first week of drill, the boys are 
sent out onto the field in wellfitted 
soccer shoes, trim jerseys and proper 
shorts, they gain a confidence and 
pride which otherwise may never come 
to them. 

Candidates for the goalie’s position 
should be required to wear the full 
uniform for that position whenever 
they are on the job. If this is done, the 
coach may be surprised to find it is 
no longer very difficult to interest 
capable boys in trying out for goalie. 

One of the strongest features of soc- 
cer is that a competent coach can 
have his boys actually playing the game 
after a very few hours of rudimentary 
instruction. They may be short-winded 
at first, and a bit clumsy; they may 
lack much sense of teamwork or stra- 
tegic planning; but this daily experience 
of actual play is a stimulant to the 
building of increasingly good play 
habits. 

Practice games of teams made up 
from the entire squad can be used as 
the most effective medium of teaching 
if the coach has planned wisely. Even 
with a squad of 30 or 40 candidates, 
every boy can participate in the prac- 


tice games at least once a day. Lg, 
boy sit on the bench, or do just “apy. 
work,” for too long a time, Watching 
his fellows play, and he will S00 
wonder whether it is worthwhile 
an ambitious and attentive candid 
for the team. Work him into the pla 
for a respectable period daily, no mg 
ter how unpromising an athlete } 
may seem, and he will almost alygy 
show improvement. 
Not infrequently the small sch 
finds itself so located geographically, 
to have little opportunity for inte 
scholastic competition in soccer with 
out sending its team on long, expense 
trips. Here it is often wise to plana 
intensive training of the whole squad 
at the season’s beginning—particulath 
the first season—then organize thre, 
four, five or more intramural teams' 
play a serious and wellpublicized set} 
of games during the balance of th 
season. Even if these intramural team 
have only nine or 10 players each, th 
spirit and zest can be developed toi 
very high point. 
Of great help in maintaining thee 


once developed, is the scheduling & 
one or two attractive games out 
town, toward the end of the seas 
to be played by a “varsity” of the ba 
representatives from each 
group. Mention in the school assembil 
of outstanding play by any boy tag 
but a moment in the daily progul 
time, but gives the coach and mé 
bers of the team real incentive to outtl 
themselves for. the school they re 
sent. | 


Soccer and Football 


In the small school which @ 
offer football as its major fall spi 
soccer has another vital role to pl 
in a wellbalanced physical-educati 
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to play in a wellbalanced physical-education program . 


program. Offered as a respectable, seri- 
ous, fall-season sport concurrent with 
football, it can do a tremendous serv- 
ice to the boy who is late in his 
maturity or abnormally small for his 


years or simply averse by tempera-— 


ment to a game in which physical con- 
tact and force are of paramount im- 
portance. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
at all rare to find playing soccer a 


| competent and promising youngster re- 


garded heretofore as without hope of 
success in football competition. He can 
be developed as an outstanding soccer 
player for future years, or can be given 
a splendid preparatory experience in 
soccer until he has attained adequate 
size and weight to join the football 
squad. 

In several instances, it can be ob- 
served that the boy who has gone to 
school abroad and grown up with 
soccer proves able to pick up and excel 
in American football within a matter 
of months or even weeks, because his 
footwork, balance, wind and sense of 
team play have been so highly de- 
veloped in the soccer experience. 

Where soccer will always be mis- 
judged and treated without respect is 
in the schools where boys are allowed, 
even encouraged, after the football 
season is over to clown thru a travesty 
of this fine game, as a means only of 
using up energy each afternoon until 
the Christmas holidays. In a number 
of schools, which advertise their team 
sports are all well-coached, these boys 
may be seen on an early December 
afternoon, dressed in parts of football 
uniform or wearing sneakers and long 
trousers, racing wildly up and down 
an unmarked field, playing at what is 
called on the school bulletin board 
“Post-season Soccer.” It may be under- 
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Offered as a respectable serious 


fall season sport, soccer has a vital role 


School 


stood why many such American adol- 
escents speak in ridicule of the game, 
both now and later to their own chil- 
dren. One may be sure that the 
burliest football star will not fail to 
have a proper respect and love for this 
exacting game if his school has tre- 
quired him to play it under regulation 
conditions, in proper uniform, and 
with the direction of a coach who 
knows the game and demands it be 
played correctly. 


Importance of the Coach 


In too many of the small and 
medium-sized schools of this country, 
some well-meaning but wholly inept 
young man is assigned to coach the soc- 
cer squad who cannot be made respon- 
sible for any other sport because he has 
not taken the trouble to learn it. The 
writer speaks with feeling on this point, 
for that was the manner of his own 
introduction to the coaching of soccer. 
It was rather in spite of this than be- 
cause of it that he later came to grips 
with the sport and acquired some 
mastery at least of its rules and funda- 
mental technique. Boys rate a team 
sport pretty much by the quality and 
proficiency of the man put over them 
as coach of it. 

If in any school, the word soccer 
comes to be associated with sloppy, 
inept or casual instruction by a mere 
whistle-blower, that school is not going 
to cultivate in its students any love 
or respect for the game. 

Two of the famous New England 
academies, of moderate size, have for 
many years fostered and developed to 
a point of great prestige the old 
English game of Fives. Surely few 


says 


ROBERT H. IGLEHART 


sports would be less likely to catch on 
in the United States than this one. 
But these preparatory institutions have 
given Fives prominence and respect- 
ability because they provided from the 
start correct equipment, proper courts, 
serious publicity among the students, 
and fine coaching by a handful of men 


thoroughly schooled in the fine points . 


of that splendid game. 

In the most football-happy com- 
munity of the most American state in 
the Union, soccer can and should join 
the first rank of team sports for boys if 
it is planned from its inception to be 
presented under auspices of an able 
coach, on a wellmarked field, a hard- 
drilled squad _ reporting promptly 
everyday for strenuous practice in cor- 
rect uniform. It would be hard to find 
a place in the United States today 
where qualified officials for this game 
are not available to the small school 
at a reasonable fee. 

Soccer is in many ways the most 
democratic sport that can be offered 
boys of widely different physical types 
or of wide age span. Every nermal boy 
can play it. Every boy can learn to 


~ play it well in a relatively short time. 


In soccer, there is no élite of brawn, 
brutality, or mere avoirdupois. The 
slight, wiry, imaginative youngster 
that would be frustrated in football 
competition will find in soccer an op- 
portunity to excel, develop and lead. 

Truly this excellent sport presents to 
the head of a small school an ideal 
answer to the question: “How shall I 
give every boy in my school equal op- 
portunity and experience in a single, 
virile team sport not exclusive in its 
personnel or equipment?” 


Appreciation is expressed to Mr. A. Ramsden, commissioner, Texas Soccer Commission, 
Dallas, for giving THe Journat the lead for the above article. The author is Headmaster, 


St. Marks School of Texas. 
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SINGLE ACTION 


REEL 


B—The Starting Position 


C—tThe Pickup 


\ 
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E—Forward Cast 
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A A youngster, did you ever sit in 
a boat holding a 15 foot bamboo 
pole with a night crawler on your hook 
fishing for perch or “sunnies” and have 
a three or four pound bass strike? If so, 
you have experienced somewhat the 
sensation and thrill of fly fishing. 
“Once a fly fisherman always a fly _ 
fisherman” is a common saying. The 
true fisherman would rather land one — 
three pound bass with a fly rod than 
five with a bait casting rod and reel. 
Fly fishing requires skill, patience, and 
understanding. Truly, it represents the 
epitome of all fishing, a real challenge 
for the sportsman. It is a sport primar 
ily practiced in fresh-water lakes and 
streams. The trout family, bass, and ~ 
some varieties of pike are the usual tar — 
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PROGRAM 


MILTON A. GABRIELSEN 


gets which fly fishermen shoot for. 

One of the most fallacious concepts 
about fly fishing is that it-is difficult, 
dangerous, and impractical for the be- 
ginner. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In reality, it is easier to leatn 
than bait casting, which has its prob- 
lem of delicate thumbing. Few people 
take the time to try and understand the 
principles of fly casting. Once under- 
stood it becomes a very simple move- 
ment. 


Fly Casting in a Physical- 
Education Program 

One of the real challenges that face 
our public-school physical-education 
program is that of teaching more activi- 
ties which have carry-over value. A look 
at adult free-time physical-recreation 
activities reveals that such sports as 
bowling, tennis, golf, hunting, fishing, 
and swimming rank at the top. If phys- 
ical education is to make its contribu- 
tion to the broad objectives of educa- 
tion, then carry-over activities must re- 
ceive greater consideration in the plan- 
ning of school physical-education pro- 
grams. 

Lack of facilities, money, time, and 
space are the usual reasons given why 
such activities are not taught. These 
reasons may be discounted if the teach- 
ing of fly casting is contemplated. For 
approximately $100, a school can se- 
cure sufficient fly casting equipment to 
run an excellent program. It can be in- 
tegrated with the present program 
thereby requiring very little time. 

Fly casting should be taught along 


with bait casting. [See page 12.] They 


go hand in hand. The gymnasium, ath- 
letic field, or any other flat open space 
provide excellent areas for fly-casting 
instruction. It is fun, exciting, and ex- 
cellent for both boys and girls. 


Equipment 

For school instruction, a fly rod 
eight-and-one-half feet in length made 
of either.split bamboo or tubular steel 
has proven most practical. The weight 
of the rod should be about five-and- 
one-half ounces. A single action reel 
which fastens below the grip is both 
economical and adequate. Fly lines 
vary in weight, material and _ type. 
There is the level line, the tapered line, 
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and the torpedo line. Most lines are 
made of nylon or silk. 
A medium-weight level line is rec- 


ommended for school instruction. The . 


best line to use for teaching purposes 
is a bug type with the point of the hook 
cut off in back of the barb. In all, about 
six complete fly casting sets should be 
procured for class instruction. 


How To Fly Cast 


The technique of fly casting can be 
broken down to five simple steps. These 
steps .constitute the procedure that 
should be followed in order to become 
a proficient fly caster. Here is a brief 
description of each step: 


Step One: Assemble rod and reel; draw line 
thru guides (Figure a); attach lure to line; 
draw line out about 20 feet from the tip of 
the rod, and lay the lure on the floor or 
ground. 

Step Two: Hold the rod with the right hand 
on the grip with the thumb on top. Make 
sure the reel is below the grip (Figure a). 
The left hand need not be employed by the 
beginner; however, eventually the left hand 
will be used to hold the slack line between 
the reel and the first guide. 

Step Three: When the line is extended fully 
in front, you are ready to make the cast. The 
first movement is called the pickup. This is 
executed by starting with the tip of the rod 
in a position, slightly above the hand (Fig- 
ure b). The line should be fairly taut. Now 
quickly pick up the rod and bring it back 
directly overhead. Use the wrist and forearm 
in this movement, avoid too much use of the 
upper arm. This movement is also called the 
back cast. Stop the rod when it has reached 
a point about 10 degrees beyond the perpen- 
dicular (See figure c). 

Step Four: The pause at the top is import- 
ant. Remember it is the line that is being 
cast and not the lure. This pause gives the 
line a chance to travel backwards. Naturally 
it takes time for the line to get fully extended 
in back. This is why the pause is so essential. 
When the line begins to apply tension on the 
rod, you are approaching the point at which 
the forward cast is made. The best way for 
beginners to get the feel is to count one on 
the pickup, then two, three while pausing, and 
on four start the forward cast (see Figure d). 

Step Five: A smooth quick forward cast is 
important. The rod will naturally bend as 
the line is carried back during the back cast. 
By starting forward just a little before the 
downward snap, an additional bend in the rod 
is provided which will help execute the for- 
ward cast. The rod is brought down smartly 
with a snap of the wrist to a point where the 
tip is about level with the eyes. Here the rod 


stops and the line continues on its way un- 
winding the loop formed by the back cast. 
This action is called laying the line. 


REMEMBER THESE POINTS 


[1] You cast the line not the lure. 

[2] The steps outlined above should 
be coordinated and smooth. They should 
not be thought of as independent move- 
ments. The back cast, pause, and for- 
ward cast should be one coordinated 
movement. 

[3] Develop a feeling of the line thru 
your rod. 


The False Cast 


This is used to play the line out. It 
is really not a cast since the lure does 
not touch the water either in front or 
behind the caster. The way to practice 
the false cast is to start with about 10 
feet of line out and begin to play the 
line out further by a series of false casts 
until about 30 to 40 feet of line has 
been laid out. 


Instructional Objectives 


As indicated in Individual Sports for 
Men |Shaw, 'Troester, and Gabrielsen, 
Saunders, Philadelphia, 1950.] the ma- 
jor objectives of an instructional pro- 
gram in fly casting should be: 

[1] Value of fly fishing [2] Origin 
and development of fishing [3] Selec- 
tion and assembling of equipment [4] 
Care of equipment [5] Technique of 
executing proper cast [6] Safety precau- 
tions [7] Fishing laws [8] Rules of the 
sportsman |g] The natural habitat of 
common fish [10] The feeding habits 
of fish [11] Fishing strategy [12] Tech- 
niques of landing fish. 

Naturally, the main objective of any 
instructional program should be to mo- 
tivate the student sufficiently to make 
him want to go out fishing. 


Arrangement for Instruction 


Class arrangement for fly casting in- 
struction requires a gymnasium 100 
feet long to do a good job of teaching 
indoors. For this reason, it is better to 
conduct fly casting as an outdoor ac- 
tivity, preferably in the spring. A min- 
imum of 4o feet in front and the same 


MILTON GABRIELSEN is Associate Professor of Education at New York University. 
The author wrote the fishing section in the book Individual Sports for Men by Shaw, 
Troester, and Gabrielsen. 
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distance in back is desirable. Stations 
for casting should be at least 15 feet 
apart. Targets can be used to develop 
accuracy. The recommended size is a 
tubular ring 30 inches in diameter. 

The football field is an ideal area for 
teaching fly casting. As many as 20 
people can be casting at one time, pro- 
vided sufficient equipment is available. 
While students are waiting their turn, 
they may be practicing the grip and 
arm movement using a wand, others 
may be learning how to assemble the 
rod and reel and thread the line. 


For Motivation Play Skish 


As soon as students become fairly 
proficient, they want to try for accura- 
cy. That is the time to play “skish.” 
It has often been said to improve your 
fishing try skishing. Skishing is to fish- 
ing what skeet shooting is to duck 
hunting. It has become extremely pop- 
ular with fishermen as an off-season ac- 
tivity. Numerous skish clubs have been 
formed thruout the country and 
national and sectional tournaments are 
held annually. 

To play skish, place five targets at 
random from 20 to 4o feet. Start with 
the lure (bug) in hand with no slack 
line. At the word “go,” start casting at 
the first target (the one farthest on the 
left). Score 10 points for a “perfect” on 
the first try, five points for a “perfect” 
on the second try, three points for a 
“perfect” on the third try, and two 
points for a “perfect” on the fourth try. 
A “perfect” is made when the lure hits 
the ring or lands inside the ring. A 
time limit of three-and-one-half min- 
utes is allowed, 

Skish can be played on a field, in the 
gym, or on water. It adds tremendous 
interest to casting, while at the same 
time develops accuracy which will im- 
prove fishing results. The complete 
tules of skish may be obtained from 
fishing tackle manufacturers or from 
the National Association of Angling 
and Casting Clubs. 


Safety Rules 


The following safety measures should 
be adhered to by those participating in 
fly casting: 

[1] Be sure to remove hooks from 
lures or break the hook off. when prac- 
ticing. 

[2] Never stand in back of a caster. 

[3] Always look behind before start- 
ing the back cast. 
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Preamble 


Daurinc the most formative period of their 
lives, children in America spend a large part 
of their time in schools and other educational 
institutions. Various provisions affecting the 
development of children have, from time to time, 
become a part of the programs of these insti- 
tutions. Such provisions include: health, physical 
education, and recreation, for both children and 
teachers. To bring about a greater unity of 
purpose and correlation of effort among those 
engaged in the various aspects of this broad 
program, the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION is hereby formed and the 
following Constitution and By-Laws are adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article 1. Name 


Section 1.—The organization shall be called 
the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation: A Department of the 
National Education Association. 


Article II. Aims 


Section 1.—The aims of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, »’. .cal Education, and Recrea- 
tion relate to h «i education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation and are: 


[a] To awaken and promote a wide. and in- 
telligent interest. 

[b] To acquire and disseminate accurate in- 
formation. 

{c] To provide such means of promotion which 
will secure adequate programs. 


Article III. Professional Groups ° 


Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include professional groups organized by na- 
tions, districts, states, and provinces upon the 
basis of geographical location, sections, and 
affiliated organizations as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include four divisions as follows: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, Recreation and General. 


Article V. Membership 
Section 1.—The American Assocation for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
consist of members and patrons as hereinafter 
provided. 


Article VI. Government 


Section 1.—The business of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


\ 


and 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Revised April 19, 1950 


Recreation shall be conducted by a Board of 
Directors, and a Representative Assembly, each 
constituted as hereinafter provided. 


Article VII. Honor Awards 


Section 1.—Honor awards may be given for 
meritorious service as provided in the By-Laws. 


Article VIII. Publications 
Section 1.—The official publication shall be 


called The Journal of the American Association: 


for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
published and distributed as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Section 2.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
publish and distribute the Research Quarterly 
and such other materials as may be authorized 
by the Board of Directors as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


Article IX. Amendments 


Section 1.—This Constitution may be amended 
at any meeting of the Representative Assembly 
or by mail vote as hereinafter provided. An 
affirmative vote equivalent to two-thirds of the 
total membership of the Representative Assembly 
shall be necessary for amendment. No mail 
vote shall be valid beyond 30 days after official 
notification. Amendments shall be published not 
later than the third issue of The Journal after 
being passed. 


BYLAWS 
Article I. Membership 


Section 1.—Membership in the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation shall be designated as members, as- 
sociate members, professional members, life 
members, student members, student professional 
members, honorary members, and patrons. 

Section 2.—Members shall consist of persons 
professionally engaged in one or more of the 
various aspects of health education, physical 
education, or recreation. 

Section 3.—Associate members shall be those 
persons not professionally engaged in health 
education, physical education, or recreation, but 
interested in the support of these programs. 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall 
be the same as active members except as defined 
in Section 10 of this article. Life memberships 
shall be available to individuals but not agencies, 
associations, or institutions. 

Section 5.—Student members shall include stu- 
dents attending professional and teacher-educa- 
tion institutions preparing for health educa- 
tion, physical education, or recreation. 

Section 6.—Honorary members shall be per- 
sons outside the professions of health educa- 


tion, physical education, and recreation, elected 
to membership upon the basis of unusual interest 
and meritorious service in these or closely related 
fields. Candidates for honorary membership 
shall be nominated by a member of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at its regular meeting and 
for election must receive the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of that body, secured thru mail 
vote. Honorary members shall receive The Jour- 
nal and the Research Quarterly without charge. 

Section 7.—Any person or organization may 
become a patron upon payment of $200.00 or 
more to the Americas; Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Patrons shall 
receive The Journal and the Research Quarterly 
without additional charge. 


Section 8.—Members, associate members, pro- 
fessional members, life members, and student 
members shall be gpproved by the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer acting upon formal applica- 
tion of the candidate. 


Section 9.—Only members, professional mem- 
bers, life members, and patrons who are pro- 
fessionally engaged in health education, physical 
education, or recreation shall have the right to 
hold office or to vote in the election of members 
for the Representative Assembly as hereinafter 
provided. 


Section 10.—The annual dues for members 
shall be $3.50; associate members, $3.50; pro- 
fessional members, $10.00; student members, 
$2.50; and student professional members, $4.00. 
The annual dues shall begin with either October, 
January, or April; the year designated by the 
candidate. The life membership may be ob- 
tained upon payment of a single fee of $160 or 
$20 per year for 10 consecutive years. Members, 
associate members, and student members shall 
receive The Journal. Professional members, life 
members, and patrons shall receive The Journal 
and the Research Quarterly. These publications 
shall be sent only to those members whose dues 
have been paid. 


Section 11.—Only libraries and reading clubs, 
agencies, associations or institutions may secure 
the Research Quarterly subscription for $3.00. 
Only they may secure both the Research Quar- 
terly and The Journal for $6.50. 


Section 12.—Any person may be restored to 
membership upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 


Article II. Representative Assembly 


Section 1.—The Representative Assembly shall 
consist of the Board of Directors; district presi- 
dents; division vice presidents, vice presidents- 
elect, and past vice-presidents; nine representa- 
tives from each division except in the General 
Division where there shall be one representative 
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“non-voting representative. 


from each section. Each section of the division 
shali be represented; each division is entitled 
to 12 votes. 

There shall be one representative from each 
state, national, or provincial association having 
25 to 100 active, professional, and life members 
in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; two representatives 
from each state, national, or provincial associa- 
tion having 101 to 300 active, professional, and 
life members in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; three 
representatives from each state, national, or 
provincial association having 301 to 500 active, 
professional, and life members in the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; with one additional representative 
for each 250 of such members above 500; as pro- 
vided in Section 2 of this article. State, national, 
or provincial associations with less than 25 active, 
professional, or life members may petition the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer for representation 
in the Representative Assembly. 

The representatives ‘shall have equal rights. 

Each affiliated organization shall have one 
The Representative 
Assembly shall also include as a non-voting 
member the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section 2.—Members of the Representative As- 
sembly shall be members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and except certain members of the 
Board of Directors as hereimafter provided and 
representatives from sections and affiliated or- 
ganizations, shall be elected by their district, 
state, national, or provincial associations accord- 
ing to district, state, national, or provincial con- 
stitution and as provided in Article VII Sections 5 
and 6 of these By-Laws. Such members shall 
hold office until their successors are elected. 

Section 3.—It shall be the duty of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly to effect all changes in the 
Constitution and By-Laws; to elect the officers, 
except as provided in Article V, Section 2; to 
initiate such business as it deems desirable; and 
to exercise veto power over action taken by the 
Board of Directors upon three-fourths vote of 
those present at an official meeting; and other 
business as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Representative Assembly and shall make a report 
at each meeting and at the national convention. 
He shall notify each state, national, or provincial 
association at least 30 days before the national 
convention the number of persons in that state, 
national, or provincial association. This informa- 
tion is to’ be used by the state, national, or 
provincial association for determining the num- 
ber of representatives to the Representative As- 
sembly as provided in Section 1 of this Article 
and in Article Vil, Sections 5 and 6. 


Section 5.—A meeting of the Representative 
Assembly shall be held at the time and place 
of the national convention. Special meetings 
may be called by the President or at the written 
request of a majority of the Representative As- 
sembly. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall 
notify all members of the Representative Assem- 
bly at least 30 days prior to the proposed 
meeting. 

Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the 
Representative Assembly, present in person or 
by proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
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action of business as provided in Section 3 of this 
Article. 

Section 7.—Members of the Representative 
Assembly may vote by proxy providing the proxy 
is a member of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. A 
proxy may cast votes for representatives of sec- 
tions, and for such state or district association 
representatives in his district who so authorize 
him in writing. Such authorization shall be pre- 
sented to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer be- 
fore the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must 
name the specific person or persons authorized 
to cast the vote; and it must be signed by the 
member for whom the proxy is designated. Each 
member shall designate his own proxy and not 
more than two alternates, listing them in order 
of preference. If a proxy is issued to more than 
one person, it thereby becomes automatically 
cancelled. 

Section 8.—Members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion may attend all Representative Assembly 
meetings without vote. By request of an Assem- 
bly member and upon unanimous consent of the 
Representative Assembly, a visitor may be al- 
lowed to address briefly the members of the 
Representative Assembly. 


Article III. Board of Directors 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall consist 
of the President, the President-Elect, the Vice 
Presidents, the immediate Past President, and 
one representative from each of the several dis- 
tricts. The district representatives shall serve for 
three years, two being elected each year. The 
Board of Directors shall also include as a non- 
voting member, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be repre- 
sented by proxy as proviced in Article Il, Sec- 
tion 7. Eight or more members of the Board of 
Directors present in person or by proxy shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Directers to initiate and transact all business 
necessary for the conduct of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation except as provided in Article Il, Sec- 
tion 3. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1.—The officers shall consist of the 


President, the President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, 
the immediate Past President, and the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly at the time of 
the regular meeting. The President-Elect shall 
automatically succeed to the office of the Presi- 
dent at the conclusion of the next meeting. 

Section 3.—The President shall act as chair- 
man of the Representative Assembly, the Board 
of Directors, and the National Convention Com- 
mittee as hereinbefore and hereinafter provided. 
He shail appoint all members of committees, both 
Standing and President's, with the exception 
of the Nominating Committee as hereinafter 
provided. He shall appoint the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation representatives on joint committees. Mem- 
bers of Standing Committees and Joint Commit- 
tees shall be approved by the Board of Directors. 
Membership on such committees shall be rotating 


three-year terms and two consecutive terms 
not be permitted. 


thal 
President's Committees may be created by the H 


‘President any time during the year and these 
committees shall terminate with his term aa 
office. If the Board of Directors shall deem it " 
necessary or advisable to continue the ial 4 
of any President's Committee beyond the termi. 
nation date of the committee it may recommend ‘ 
to the President-Elect that a new President's 
Committee be appointed to continue the work of 
the committee. 


Section 4.—The President-Elect shall act for the 
President in his absence, and in case of death 
or resignation of the President, the President. 
Elect shall succeed him for the unexpired term, 

The President-Elect shall act as chairman of 
the General Division. 


Section 5.—The Executive Secretary-Treasyre 
shall be elected by and hold office subject ip _ 
the vote of the Representative Assembly. The 
duties and remuneration of this office shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors. He shall 
be bonded for the sum of $10,000, in accordance 
with the policies of the National Education As. 
sociation. 

Section 6.—The President shall appoint on. 
nually a certified public accountant who shall 
audit the books and accounts of the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said account. 
ant shall be presented to the Board of Directors 
at the time of its regular annual meeting, 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1.—To select candidates for the Presi. 
dent-Elect, there shall be a Nominating Commit. 
tee consisting of a chairman, to be appointed 
by the President, and one representative from 
each district of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, ap. 
pointed by the president of that district. These 
appointments shall be made not later than 
October 15. The chairman of the Nominating 
Committee shall publish the names of his com- 
mittee in the December issue of The Journal. 
The membership at large may suggest nomina- 


tions to the chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee 
shall write to each member of the Representa 
tive Assembly on or before December 15, giving 
a list of the committee members and requesting 
suggestions for nominations to be sent to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee or to the 
district representatives of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior 
to the Representative Assembly meeting at which 
officers are to be elected to give due considera 
tion to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee 
be absent at the time of the meeting, the Presi- 
dent of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreafton shall appoint 
a substitute to attend, to insure full representa- 
tion from all districts. 


No restriction shall be placed on the Nom- 
inating Committee as to whom the nominees 
shall be. The Committee shall submit a slate of 
at least three names for the office of President 
Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indi- 
cated for one person; otherwise the two pef- 
sons with the highest number of votes shall again 


be voted upon. 
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Section 2.—The officers for each division shall 
be the Vice President, the Vice President-Elect, 
and the immediate past Vice President. - The 
Vice Presidents-Elect for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation shall be nominated at least 
30 days prior to the national convention by the 
chairmen and secretaries of the sections and 
affiliated organizations within their respective 
divisions, and shall be elected by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

A slate of at least three names for each 
Vice President-Elect shall be submitted to the 
Representative Assembly in a manner to be de- 
termined by each division. The Vice Presidents- 
Elect shall automatically succeed to the offices 
of Vice Presidents at the conclusion of the next 
convention. 


Article VI. District, State, National, and Provin- 
cial Associations 

Section 1.—There shall be the following dis- 
tricts: Eastern, Central, Midwest, Northwest, 
Southern, and Southwest. It shall be the duty 
of the Representative Assembly to assign the 
different states to their respective districts. The 
districts and the states embodied in each are: 
CENTRAL DISTRICT—Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming; EASTERN DISTRICT— 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont; MIDWEST DISTRICT— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin; NORTHWEST DISTRICT—Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington; SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia; SOUTHWEST DISTRICT—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah. 


Section 2.—The District of Columbia and the 
provinces of Canada shall be considered upon 
the same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 


Section 3.—Each district, state, nation, or prov- 
ince may form its own association, make its 
own constitution, elect its own officers, and man- 
age its own affairs provided the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Constitution and By-Laws be not 
violated. 


Section 4.—To be eligible for affiliation with 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, each district, state, 
national, or provincial association must hold at 
least one meeting each year, reporting it to the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Association within 30 days after date of meeting. 
Each district shall submit a copy of its annual fi- 
nancial statement at that time. Each state, na- 
tional, or provincial association must have at 
least 25 members of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
to be affiliated with that body, as hereinafter 
provided unless it is admitted upon petition in 
accordance with Article Il, Section 1, of these 
By-Laws. 

Section 5.—To become affiliated with the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, a state, national, or 
provincial association shall petition the Rep- 
resentative Assembly thru the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer at least 30 days prior to the meet- 
ina of the Representative Assembly. The petition 
shall include o copy of the state, national, or 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


* connection with the national convention. 


provincial constitution, a list of the officers of the 
association, a copy of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting, a list of its members who are 
members of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the names 
of the representative or representatives proposed 
for the Representative Assembly. 

Section 6.—The Representative Assembly may 
accept or expel any district, state, national, or 
provincial association by a two-thirds majority 
mail vote of the entire membership of the As- 
sembly. No vote shall be valid beyond 30 days 
after date of official notification. A district, 
state, national, or provincial association may be 
expelled for violation of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article VII. Organizations and Sections 


Section 1.—The term “organization” refers to 
the type of official service rendered by that body. 
The term “section” refers to major interests ot 
persons who constitute that group. 


Section 2.—The following organizations are 
affiliated with the National Association: in the 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION—American School 
Health Association, National Board of the YWCA 
of the United States of America; in the PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DIVISION—American Academy of 
Physical Education, American Physical Therapy 
Association, Boys’ Clubs of America, inc., Cana- 
dian Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Delta Psi Kappa, National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women, National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, Physical Education Society of the 
YMCA‘s of North America, the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, and the Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation; in the RECREATION DIVI- 
Sl1ON—American Youth Hostels, Inc. 


Section 3.—The following sections are included 
within the division of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION — Elementary, 
Secondary, College, School and College Health 
Services, Community Health Education, and Safety 
Education; PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION— 
Elementary, Secondary, and College; RECREA- 
TION DIVISION—Public Recreation, Voluntary 
and Youth-Serving Agencies, and Institutional 
and Industrial Recreation; GENERAL DIVISION— 
Administration and Supervision, Camping and 
Outdoor Education, Dance, Athletics for Boys and 
Men, Athletics for Girls and Women, Measure- 
ment and Evaluation, Professional Education, 
Professional and Public Relations, Research, Stu- 
dent, Therapeutics, and Aquatics. 

Section 4.—Each organization or section shall 
have the right to fix the qualifications of its 
members. 

Section 5.—To be eligible for continuance of 
‘affiliation with the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, each 
section must present or sponsor a program in 
Each 
affiliated organization may present or sponsor a 
program in connection with the national con- 
vention, and must in addition, have a minimum 
of 25 members who are members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation may attend the programs and discus- 


sions of any section. Each section shall hold 
a meeting at the annual convention for the pur- 
pose of conducting such business as it may deem 
necessary. Each section shall elect officers at this 
business meeting unless other arrangements for 
the election of officers have been made. 


Section 6.—To become affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, an organization or section shall 
petition the Representative Assembly thru the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer at least 30 days prior 
to the meeting of the Representative Assembly. 
The petition shall include the title, purpose, and 
officers of the organization or section, a copy of 
the minutes of its last regular meeting, a list of its 
members who are members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, and the name of the representative 
proposed for the Representative Assembly, as 
provided in Section 8 of this article. The Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer shall send a copy of the 
petition to each member of the Representative 
Assembly at least 10 days before the date of 
said meeting. 

Section 7.—The Representative Assembly may 
accept or expel any organization or section at 
a regularly authorized meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present. An organization 
or section may be expelled for violation of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 


Section 8.—Each organization shall elect one 
representative to the Representative Assembly 
at the time of its regular annual meeting. The 
representative must be a member of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Officers and representatives of 
the sections shall be elected only by those per- 
sons present who are members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Article VIII. Conventions 


Section 1.—A national convention shall be 
held biennially. 

Section 2.—The national convention, except for 
the selection of the convention city, shall be con- 
ducted by a Convention Committee composed of 
the President of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation (chair- 
man), the President-Elect of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, the Past President of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation (secretary), the President of 
the host district association, the Secretary of the 
host district association, the State Director of the 
host state, the Convention Manager, the Vice 
Presidents for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Section 3.—The convention city shall be selected 
from a list at least two years in advance by vote 
of the Board of Directors, and endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the district in which the 
meeting is to be held. This list must be ac- 
companied by a written invitation from the 
accredited representative of the public schools 
of each of the cities proposed. The convention 
city shall be assianed to each of the several 
districts from time to time as financial and other 
conditions warrant. 

Section 4.—A district convention shall be con- 
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SHEET MUSIC and 


MUSIC For DANCE 
RECORDINGS 


COMPOSED 
AND 
PLAYED BY 


Freda D. Miller 


including 16 acc 


each accompaniment. 


2. “Second Album for Dance” 


with costume sketches and suggestions for 
A suggested list of tech bl 


3. Sheet Music 


and sets. 


formance. 


1, “Accompaniment for Dance Technique” 


An album of three 10- inch, unbreakable records (6 sides) 
each in a different metre, style 
or tempo plus a “suggested list of techniques suitable for 
Price $10.00) 


An album of three 10-inch unbreakable records (6 sides) 
including 4 Studies, each over three minutes long, as well as 
a complete six-minute Ballet, ‘‘The Fable of the Donkey’ 


for each study. 


a. Complete ballets, with suggestions for staging, costumes 
b. Suites and single numbers, for improvisation and per- 


c. Music for technique classes, including above record albums. | of Music and Records 
Send for complete catalogue. 


FROM EDUCATORS IN THE FIELD 


. These records fill a long-standing need in the education dance field . 
- your recorded album of Dance Techniques is grand . 


| have been using much an 
HACHTER, Homema ing High School, B k 
. . The records are what | have been looking for for yea lyn, 
ALICE B. GAHAN, Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland, Ohi 
- we have greatly enjoyed using your records this year . 7 
BARBARA BEISWANGER, Georgia State College, _Milledgevilte, Ga, 


MARTHA HILL, New York wee N. Y, 
MARGARET covert, University of Pittsburgh 


staging, plus) | Order “Blank 

Price $10.00 I Enclose check, money-order or school requisition to:— 
| FRE DA D. MILLER — 8 TUDOR CITY PLACE — NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
| 1 SEND TO: 


# 
| Record 


> 
\ WA 

=> 7 


Sketch from “THE FABLE OF THE DONKEY” from “SECOND ALBUM FOR DANCE” by FREDA D. MILLER 


sidered as a part of the national convention 
when the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation convenes in a city 
located within the boundaries of that district. 

Section 5.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the 
district association shall share equally in what- 
ever net receipts or deficits are acquired by the 
national convention providing Section 2 of this 
article be not violated. 

Section 6.—Members of the National Educa- 
tion Association may attend all national and 
district conventions of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
upon payment of the convention fee. Such per- 
sons may not participate in the affairs of nor 
hold office in the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation unless they 
be members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article IX. Publicat’ nas 


Section 1.—The official magazine shall be called 
The Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. It 
shall be published by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
monthly, except in July and August, and be sent 
without charge to all members and patrons. 

Section 2.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation shall 
publish a Research Quarterly in March, May, 
October, and December of each year, and such 
other materials as may be authorized by the 
Board of Directors. The Research Quarterly shall 
be sent to professional, life, and honorary mem- 
bers and patrons without additional charge. 
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Article X. Honor Awards 


Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation may 
honor individuals for meritorious service in health 
education, physical education, recreation, or in 
allied fields of science and education by electing 
such persons as ‘Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation” or by conferring such other awards as 
may be approved by the Board of Directors. 


Article XI. Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall decide 
at its regular meeting the amount of money re- 
quired to conduct the business of the Americar’ 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for the following year. 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from 
Jios 1 to May 31 inclusive. 

Secvion 3.—The Board of Directors shall invest 
such sums as may accumulate as part of a Per- 
manent Fund. 


A ‘icle XII. Rules of Order 


Section 1.—Questions of procedure shall be 
decided according to Robert's Rules of Order. 


Article XIII. Amendments 


Section 1.—These By-Laws may be changed at 
any meeting of the Representative Assembly or 
by mail vote. An affirmative vote equivalent to 
two-thirds of the total membership of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly shall be necessary for change. 
No mail vote shail be valid beyond 30 days 
after official notification. Amendments shall be 
published not later than the third issue of The 
Journal after being passed. ; 


High Schools. 


Sport Books 
Select your professional 
books from the most com- 
plete stock in the U. S. We 
specialize in sports, games, 
gymnastics, physical educa- 
tion books of ALL publishers; 


new, out of print, rare. 


Ask for Sportalogue No. 64 
for colleges or Sportalogue 


No. 65 for Elementary and 


SPORTBOOKS 


42 Church Street 


New Haven 10, Conn. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


4 Recent and readable publications 


HEALTH 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Educa- 

tors Progress Service. Wisconsin: Ran- 

dolph. 1950. 128 pp. $3.00. 

A complete annotated schedule of 428 free 
slidefilms. The guide includes titles, number 
of frames, dates of release, annotations, and 
terms and conditions of loans. 


Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate 
Grades. National Commission on Safety 
Education and National Council for the 
Social Studies. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W. 1950. 32 pp. 50¢ . 


This bulletin was prepared to help teachers 
of the intermediate grades to teach fire safety. 
It is the second of a series of publications de- 
signed to provide practical suggestions for 
teaching fire safety at various levels from the 
primary grades thru senior high school. Sug- 
gestions are offered for making fire safety an 
integral part of learning experiences of young 
people especially thru the social studies. Fire 
safety education is presented as a thread of 
experience centered in school, home and com- 
munity. 

Elements of Human Physiology. Miriam 

Scott Lucas. Second Edition. Philadel- 

phia: Lea & Febiger, Washington 


Square. 1950. 157 pp. $4.75. 

Human physiology is the basis of this book, 
but numerous reference to animal experimen- 
tation are included. Cells and tissues are con- 
sidered in relation to their functional import- 
ance rather than their separate entities and 
the entire subject is applied to both normal 
and abnormal conditions. 


Principles of Public Health Administration. 

John J. Hanlon. St. Louis: C. V. Mos- 

by Co. 1950 506 pp. $6.00. 
This text is divided into three sections—in- 
troduction, administrative considerations in 
public health, and the pattern of public health 
activities in the United States. Public health 
is considered as part of a broad concept em- 
bracing the welfare and social betterment of 
all people. This book should prove a helpful 
guide to students, teachers, administrators, 
and field workers. 


An Experience in Health Education. ‘The. 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 1950. 176 pp. 

This book is an excellent description of the 
Kellogg School Community Health Service 
project which has spread thru 24 states yield- 
ing a rich variety of experiences in new tech- 
niques in health education both administra- 
tively at all levels, and with reference to class- 
room teaching. The Extended Projects re- 
stricted to five states is described. Some prob- 
lems considered are: The Role of Adminis- 
tration, Environment, The School and the 
Community, The Health Council, The Col- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


lege and Regional Service, Better Preparation 
for Future Teachers, Evaluation, and General 
Conclusions. Thru the courtesy of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, copies of this book were 
sent to every professional member of the 
AAHPER. 


Counseling the Handicapped in the Reha- 

bilitation Process. Kenneth W. Hamil- 

ton. New York: The Ronald Press 

Company, 15 E. 26th St. 290 pp. $3.50. 

Effective rehabilitation of a handicapped 
person requires individualized and coordi- 
nated professional services. Obtaining such 
services for a disabled individual requires the 
continuous efforts of a rehabilitation counselor 
who aids him in defining his own goals, en- 
courages him to achieve them, and guides in 
making use of the skilled services available. 
Because of the central position of the coun- 
selor’s functions, this book attempts to survey 
the entire process of rehabilitation from case 
findings to selected placement in terms of its 
counseling requirement. 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance. 
Lefever, D. Welty, Archie M. Turrell, 
and Henry I. Weitzel. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 577 
pp. $4.25. Second Edition. 

In this edition, more attention is given to 
the part which the classroom teacher plays in 
the guidance of youth by providing specific 
suggestions and listing source units. Vocational 
guidance is emphasized strongly thruout. This 
book does not abandon its original concept of 
guidance as a unitary process. 


Teaching in Elementary School. Mell, 
Marie A., Hubert H. Mills, and Harl 
R. Douglass. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1950. 540 
pp. $4.50. 

This book is intended for use by teachers 
in courses in elementary education emphasiz- 
ing method, and by teachers in service who 
wish to acquaint themselves with modern 
trends. Most of the chapters deal with every- 
day activities of a classroom. teacher. This in- 
cludes such concepts and techniques as learn- 
ing outcomes, creative learning, discussion pro- 
cedure, functional units, use of audio-visual 
aids, and the study of the community. 


General Clinical Counseling. Hahn, Mil- 
ton E., and Malcolm S. MacLean. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 


42nd St. 1950. 375 pp. $3.50. 
This text progresses from the beginnings of 
professional training thru the principles and 


tools of the counselor into the nature of the. 


problems which are his major concern. Apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, and motivations are 
considered. It is intended for upper division 
and graduate students. 


Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, New York: Asso- 


ciation Press, 291 Broadway. 360 pp. 

$3.00. 

Except for the two opening chapters, the 
book is written for both boys and girls. It in- 
cludes sections such as Becoming Men and 
Women, Deepening Friendship, Loving and 
Being Loved, and Heading Toward Marriage. 
The book contains some excellent pictures and 
illustrative drawings. 


Santa Claus, M. D. W. W. Bauer. In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
730 North Meridian St. 260 pp. $2.75. 
This book states the doctor’s side of the 
question of compulsory health insurance. It 
is emphatic in its conviction that politics and 
medicine will not mix, that any compulsory 
insurance is an inferior “prescription” which 
cannot be as effective or economical as im- 
provement and extension of existing plans. 


A Good School Day. Viola Theman. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

59 Pp. 60¢ 

This is a publication in the Parent-Teach- 
ers series intended for both parents and teach- 
ers. This bulletin includes what is a good 
school day; studying community and pupils; 
watching out for pupil needs; teacher, pupils 
and parents plan together; teacher and pupil 
share responsibility; and looking at today and 
planning for tomorrow. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education Activities for the Ele- 

mentary School by Jeannette Smalley. 

Millbrae, California: The National 

Press., 203-299 Broadway. 1950. 136 

pp. $2.50. 

The material in the manual has been pre- 
pared as a usable sampling of physical-educa- 
tion activities for the elementary grades, one 
thru six. The manual, which is spiral-bound, 
is designed as a workbook for students pre- 
paring for elementary school teaching and as. 
an aid to the classroom teacher. 


The Blue Book of College Athletics for 
1950-51. Cleveland: McNitts, Inc. 2042 
E. Fourth St. 1950. 283 pp. $3.00 


The first section of this book contains in- 
formation concerning membership, eligibility 
requirements, and championships in the va- 
rious collegiate athletic conferences. The sec- 
ond section includes information about each 
college as to its athletic department staff, fa- 
cilities, and its 1949-50 record in competition. 


Application of Measurement to Health 

and Physical Education. Second Edition. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 7o Fifth 

Ave. 1950. 512 pp. $4.50 

Measurement in this text is considered as 
an administrative device to aid physical edu- 
cators to serve the pupil better than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Instead of giving tests the usual functional 
classification, the writer has considered them 
in relation to the specific physical education 
objective for which they are utilized. Desir- 
able tests in each of these areas are discussed 
and evaluated. Procedures and methods em- 
ployed to meet each objective and the admin- 
istrative problems encountered are considered. 
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of test results. 


Music for Dance. Freda D. Miller, 8 

Tudor City Place, New York. $10 an 

album. 
~ The sheet music and recordings are the 
result of the author’s 10 years’ experience with 
high school, college, and professional dance 
classes. On the records, the tempos have been 
carefully set and recorded with metronome 
and each study is about three minutes long. 
No spoken directions are recorded, since each 
teacher will use these records in her own way. 
These 10” records are unbreakable. Each 
album contains three records. 


Dances and Stories of the American In- 
dian by Bernard S. Mason. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 
1950. 280 pp. $5.00. First published 
in 1944, now being reissued. 


2,125,000 Youngsters . . Age 13, Today’‘s 
Challenge to Education for Health and 
Fitness, by Arthur H. Steinhaus. Chi- 
cago: Arthur H. Steinhaus, George 
Williams College, 1950. 16 pp. 25¢. 


Lectures on the Physiology of Exercise by 
Arthur H. Steinhaus. Chicago: Arthur 
H. Steinhaus, George Williams Col- 
lege. 1950. 23 pp. $1.00. 


RECREATION 


Know Your Canoeing by Lanore Moore- 
house and Leonard Fancher. Chicago: 
American Canoe Association, 8224 S. 
Woodlawn Ave., 1950. 40 pp. 50¢. 

The material in this pamphlet will be of 
great assistance to the instructors of small 
craft and should be of value in a teaching and 
safety program. 

Recreation in California by the State of 

California Recreation Commission. Pub- 

lication Number 7. 1950. 103 pp. Free in 

limited quantities: 

This is the proceedings of the second an- 
nual California Recreation Conference. 

Recreation Activities for Adults by the Na- 

tional Recreation Association. New York: 

Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1950. 

178 pp. $3.00. 

80 Play Ideas for Little Children by Caro- 

line Horowitz New York: Hart Pub- 

lishing Co., 101 W. 55th St., 1949. 96 

pp. $1.25. 

50 Nifty Crossword Puzzles by Tom B. 

Leonard. New York: Hart Publishing 

Co., 101 W. 55th St., 1949. 96 pp. 

$1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Teaching in Elementary School by Marie A. 
Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, Harl R. Douglass. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 15 
E. 26th St., 1950. 541 pp. $4.50. 

How To Use Handicapped Workers by Arthur 
T. Jacobs: National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 1946. 186 p. 

Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabilita- 
tion Process by Kenneth W. Hamilton. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 
26th St., 1950. 296 pp. $3.50. 

Some Contemporary Thinking About the Ex- 
ceptional Child. Conference Proceedings. The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 


1949. 64 pp. 
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Considerable emphasis: is placed on the use 


New (2nd) Edition 


Lucas — Elements of 
Human Physiology 


By Miriam Scott Lucas, B.S., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of Biolog- 
ical Science, Michigan State College 


Teachers and students who are fa- 
miliar with this textbook, and those 
about to use it for the first time will 
find that this new edition reflects 
the author’s leaning toward empha- 
sis on student interest as the most 
stimulating approach to the study. 
Many excellent features have been 
added to this fully up to date new 
(2nd) edition. It is based on rec- 
ommendations made by instructors 
who use the text in their classes. 


New (2nd) Edition. 357 Pages. 
158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER _ 


New (2nd) Edition 


Thorndike — Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping 
and Splinting 


By Avucustus THORNDIKE, 
M.D., F.A.CS. 
Chief Surgeon to the Depart 
giene, Harvard University; 
Surgery, Harvard Medical Schoo] 


The proper technics of dresggj 


bandaging and splinting, with stresg : 


on the need for effective results anq 
consideration of the patient, ape 
given in this manual. Emphasis jg 
on the principles of support, eleys. 
tion, immobilization and gentle com. 
pression, with technic explained 
fully. The new (2nd) edition is com. 
pletely up to dete. 


New (2nd) Edition. 148 Pages, 
119 Illustrations. $2.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 


Sead THE JOURNAL AS 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TO: 


For the period of January thru 
December 1951. Attached is pay- 


ment of $....... to cover cost. 


CHRISTMAS APPLICATION BLANKS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Washington, D.C. . 


Sead THE JOURNAL AS 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TO: 


For the period of January thru 
December 1951. Attached is pay- 


ment of $....... to cover cost. 
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MODERN FOOTBALL 
By H. O. CRISLER, University of Michigan. 286 pages, $3.75 


One of the master fooball strategists of our time analyzes and explains 
the fundamental and fine points of the game. The first chapters are de- 
voted to the basic arts of football: blocking, tackling, running, passing, etc. 
The author then explains the operation of most formations used today and 
analyzes the best defense for each. : 


SWIMMING 


By JOHN A. TORNEY, JR., University of Washington. 
316 pages, $3.50 
A text and reference book which includes the major aspects of a complete 
aquatic program, dealing with swimming techniques, teaching methods, 
program administration, life-saving and team activities, and safety pro- 
grams for school and community. The book is unusually well illustrated. 


FOOTBALL KICKING TECHNIQUES 


A Player’s Guide to Better Punting, Place Kicking and 


Drop Kicking 


By KEN STRONG and EMIL E. BRODBECK. 133 pages, $3.00 


Here, for the first time, motion picture studies of football kicking tech- 
niques have been combined with text in a book that teaches all aspects 
of kicking in a simple and easily understood manner. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY Inc. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation. 


Just Published! 
THE ART OF OFFICIATING SPORTS 


By John W. Bunn, Springfield College; and Others 

Here is a new book that fills a real need as a guide for 
sports officials and administrators of sports programs 
and as a text for courses in sports officiating. It builds 
a sound philosophy to serve as a general foundation 
for officiating any sport and applies basic principles 
to the actual officiating of a variety of specific sports. 


388 pages _illus. 


Just Published ! 
PHYSIOLOGICAL HYGIENE 


THIRD EDITION 


By Cleveland P. Hickman, 

Head of Zoology Department De Pauw University 

A wealth of new contemporary material that stimu- 
lates student-interest in health and the functions of 
his body. Among the new topics, treated, are: 
Antibiotics, Rh factor in the blood, Effect of Alcohol, 
Poliomyelitis, Sex hygiene concepts, Rheumatic fever, 
etc. Newly added, free to those adapting the 3rd 
Edition, as is the helpful Handbook for Teachers of 
Hygiene. 


557 pages. illus. 9” 


Published Last June— 


APPLICATION OF MEASUREMENT 
TO HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SECOND EDITION 


By H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Graduate Study and 
Professor of Physical Education, Springfield College 


Improving his material and bringing it up to date, 
Professor Clarke continues to show the student how 
to devise and conduct a practical testing program to 
gain the objectives of physical education. New em- 
phasis is placed on the use of tests with elementary 
school children, girls, and women. There are four- 
teen new tests, complete with directions and scoring 
tables. 

6’’x 


493 pages illus. 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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@ _ THE 


AY look at the school health pro- 
gram is rather circumscribed un- 
less one inspects the total educational 
objectives, including our health objec- 
tives. If education is to be concerned 
with the child in his totality, as author- 
ities generally agree; and if the needs of 
society as well as the needs of individ- 
uals are to be served, one objective of 
our educational program must be the 
development of a healthy individual. 
He ought to possess adequate health 
knowledge, sound health attitudes, and 
satisfactory health habits, together 
with a concern for a healthful environ- 
ment and for the health of his fellow 
men. 

Satisfaction of all of the generally 
accepted objectives of education may 
be futile unless the health objective is 
likewise satisfied. What is the point of 
education—liberal and vocational—if 
the educatee is, because of poor health 
resulting from inadequate knowledge, 
attitudes, and habits, unable to apply 
that which he has learned? Unfortu- 
nately, while the health objective has 
received lip-service from educational 
leaders and has been asserted as a car- 
dinal objective, it has not been too of- 
ten translated into a program of action 
in the local situation. There are too 
few adequate health programs in the 
school systems of our country. 


Health Instruction’s Place 
in the Curriculum 


One important question to be con- 
sidered by the administrator looking at 
the health-education program is this: 
how much direct health instruction 
should be offered and how much of the 
course content should be correlated 
with instruction in other subjects in 
order that the individual may com- 
pletely integrate his knowledge? ‘There 
is no one correct answer to the ques- 
tion, since the answer can be arrived at 
only by considering a particular local 
situation. 

Health education must be complete, 
running from kindergarten thru grade 
12. It must provide for instruction in 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR HEALTH— 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR ® 


JOHN L. MILLER 


the elementary school by the regular 
teacher; it must similarly provide for 
relating instruction in other subjects to 
that of the work in health education. 
In the upper six years some of the 
health instruction may be provided for 
in other subjects—science and home ec- 
onomics, but there must be at least a 
one-unit health course taught by a spe- 
cialist. 

Only thru such a course can justice 
be done to the extensive content of the 
complete health-education course, since 
specialists in other subjects have their 
own objectives to satisfy and can be ex- 
pected to subordinate satisfaction of 
health objectives. Maturing students, 
particularly those in the senior high 
school, need the challenge of being ex- 
posed to the teaching of a health spe- 
cialist. Much can be said for diffusing 
health content thru the high school 
program of studies, so long as diffusion 
does not result in confusion or chaos, 
and so long as provision is made for an 
adequate degree of specialization thru 
the one-unit course. 

In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that there has been much 
loose talk about “integrating” health 
instruction with other subjects. Inte- 
gration occurs within the individual 
learner. It is not necessary to combine 
or fuse subjects in order for integration 
to take place. Integration within the 
pupil may be more readily effected as 
a result of the services of the specialist 
who knows his subject so thoroughly 
that he sets the stage for the applica- 


tion of knowledge in new and different © 


situations. 

The content of the health course 
should be determined in the light of 
sound health objectives. Logical organ- 
ization of content should be sacrificed 
to psychological organization in terms 
of the learner and his needs. We need 
an experience curriculum in health— 
one in which the problems of particular 
pupils at particular levels in particular 
communities determine the content. 
This type of organization does not 
mean that the ground will not be cov- 


‘ered. It means that the Covering of the 


ground will be constructive and of 
greater significance to the pupil, The 
psychologically organized curriculym 
will be flexible; it will evolve from day 


to day and from year to year, but 


will in no sense be less than a complete 
curriculum. 


Development of Attitudes 


So. far, we have been concerned with 
health knowledge, with the content of 
the health course. Knowledge alone js 
not adequate. Attitudes are important 
and it is in the area of attitude develo 
ment that diffusion of responsibility 
thru the entire school staff may make 
its greatest contribution to the health 
program. The efforts of the health spe- 
cialist to develop sound attitudes in pu- 
pils may be significantly aided by those 
other staff members who are concemed 
about health. 

Any specialist, in health or in other 
fields, is often viewed as a prejudiced 
person, a special pleader for his own 
cause. His work in attitude develop 
ment may be given proportion and per 
spective thru the efforts of, his associ 


- ates who may in turn acquaint the spe 


cialist with evidence of sound and u- 
sound health attitudes on the part of 
pupils. 


Adequate health knowledge and 
sound health attitudes lay the founda — 
tion for satisfactory health habits ot 
practices. Health practices are the test — 
of the effectiveness of the health-edu 
cation program. The knowledge and — 
the attitudes must be translated into | 


action. As with attitudes, the health | 
practices or health experiences of the | 
individual pupil should be the concem 


of all staff members. The health teach- 
er must be concerned with the health 


practices of the pupil in his total liv | 
ing—in the health room, in the school, ~ 
on the playground, in the community, | 
and in the home. He must keep it | 


formed as to the health practices in his | 
charges and must use his knowledge im | 


building the health curriculum. 
Other staff members must help pt 
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pils develop better practices and must, 
as in the case of attitudes, report to the 
health teacher evidence of both good 
and bad practices. In this connection, 
stress should be placed on the import- 
ance of providing adequate opportunt- 
ties for pupils to engage in desirable 
health practices—both those of concern 


A good school 
health program 
depends on an 
informed and 
understanding 
administrator 


to the individual, those of concern to 
him as a member of a group, and those 
of concern to the group. : 

The individual must be provided 
with adequate facilities if he is to de- 
velop satisfactory hand-washing and 
toilet habits. He needs to realize that 
health is both a personal and a social 
problem—that his own unsatisfactory 
practice with respect to caring for a 
cold, may adversely affect others. The 
group of individuals needs to have op- 
portunities to study problems which af- 
fect the total group—sanitary facilities, 
or lighting, or ventilation, or eating, 
and the like. Opportunities for such 
group health activities may come either 
thru a student health council or stu- 
dent participation in the activities of a 
school health council. 


Staff Plays Important Part 


The term “staff members” has been 
used rather than “teachers” with re- 
spect to general responsibility for 
health attitudes and health practices. 
The health service personnel should as- 
sist in instruction on an_ individual 
basis and should serve as resource 
specialists for other staff members. The 
custodian has a part to play, as do 
the physical educator, the librarian, 
and the school administrator. If all 
act in concert, the pupil will realize 
the importance of a design for living 
in every phase of his existence. 


If the health course is to be prob- 
lem-centered, it would seem to follow 
that, at the secondary level, there must 
be a health specialist to whom the pu- 
pil may go with those personal prob- 
lems which he cannot bring out before 
a group. This suggests that one of the 
primary obligations of the health teach- 
er is to establish such sound relation- 
ships with the pupil that the teacher 
becomes in fact a health counselor. If 
the teacher establishes that relation- 
ship and serves the needs of pupils both 
on a group and individual basis, he is 
in a position to make a most significant 
contribution to the living of the pupil, 
today, tomorrow, and thereafter. 


The Administrator's Responsibilities 


Besides ‘the administrator’s responsi- 
bility. for health education, he has a 
great responsibility for the health serv- 
ice program; for seeing that it is ade- 
quately and competently staffed and it 
is functioning efficiently. As to ade- 
quacy, he can get help from certain 
standards advocated by the Division of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, New York University and by 
the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, as follows: 

[a] One full-time physician for 
3240 pupils 

[b] One full-time nurse-teacher 
for each 500 pupils in rural 
areas and each 1000 pupils 
in urban areas 

lc], One dental hygiene teacher 
for each 900 pupils in rural 
areas and each 1400 pupils 
in urban areas 

ld] One physical education 
teacher for each 240 elemen- 
tary pupils and for each 190 
secondary pupils 

le] One full-time health teacher 
for 150 secondary pupils 


The area of mental health must not 
be neglected. Psychological service 
should be provided, and on a consulta- 
tive basis, psychiatric service. Sound ed- 
ucational standards should be employed 
in the selection of health service staff 
members, and in their in-service train- 
ing. Adequate financing of the pro- 
gram. is of fundamental importance 
and is a key responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator. “You get what you pay 


JOHN MILLER, Ed. D., is Superintendent of Schools in Great Neck, Long Island. He is 
one of five NEA representatives on an AMA-NEA committee on health problems in 


education. 
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for” applies to education, too. You get 
a high quality of medical service by 
paying enough for it, to give it prestige, 
and to make it worthwhile for a cap- 
able person to undertake. 

Since the medical inspector is of 
another profession and the nurse-teach- 
er is of two professions, the administra- 
tor has a peculiar responsibility to co- 
ordinate their services and to harness 
them to those of other school staff 
members. A significant coordinative de- 
vice is again the school health council. 
The school administrator has « shared 
responsibility with respect to the phys- 
ical examination of pupils and of staff 
members. 

The third area of administrative re- 
sponsibility for health is that of the 
school environment. The physical fa- 
cilities—drinking, toilet, and hand- 
washing must be adequate; the house- 
keeping must be of a high order; the 
school lunch space and program should 
make an effective contribution; play 
space, indoors and out, should meet 
health needs of children; lighting, ven- 
tilation and seating should be suitable 
and adequate. Besides taking care of 
the physical environment, the adminis- 
trator needs to reduce tensions .for 
teachers and pupils; to consider the de- 
mands of the length of day, of home 
work, of extra activities, etc.; and to 
improve conditions for living by asking 
pupils and staff members to help in 
improving them. 

The administrator’s responsibility 
for health is a considerable one. He is 
willing to assume it, but needs the sup- 
port of all—teachers, parents, board of 
education members, and other admin- 
istrators—if the basic health objective 
is to be achieved. | 


Reprinted by special permission of The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Copyright 7/15/50 by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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midcentury holds high promise 
for the practical application, for the 
benefit of children, of advanced think- 
ing in the professions of health and 
recreation. For years, leaders in these 
fields have urged that health and recre- 
ation programs should be considered in 
terms of the “whole child” and be re- 
lated to all conditions affecting the 
child. These efforts are bearing fruit, 
as a review of many programs will 
show. 

Today, the average American family 
too is beginning to recognize the value 
of what experts have learned by study- 
ing children with more scientific meth- 
ods. A new citizen awareness of-the 


need for the coordination of all services | 


for children is developing. 

The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth offers 
a superb opportunity to capitalize on 
these trends to translate them into 
fuller realization. Already, reports com- 
ing into the headquarters of the con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., indicate 
widespread citizen action to make more 
effective use of existing services for 
children and to develop new services 
for them. 

More than 100,000 Americans from 
coast-to-coast are now working on prep- 
arations for the conference. Com- 
mittees are in action in every state, 
territory, and U S possession. More 
than 15,000 doctors, psychologists, 
teachers, health and recreation workers, 
and others who deal with children are 
working with these committees, help- 
ing them with their professional knowl- 
edge and skills. 


Previous White House Conferences 


The first White House Conference 
on Children was called in 1909 by Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt at the sug- 
gestion of a young lawyer who had been 
raised in an orphans’ home. Every 10 
years since that time, similar confer- 
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ences on children have taken place. 

Experience shows that something 
permanent has been built into our 
American culture as a result of these 
meetings. Each of them has focused on 
different problems and has led to dif- 
ferent kinds of action. In one, for 
example, the simple and now wellac- 
cepted policy was stated that a child 
who cannot be cared for in his own 
home is better off in a good foster 
home than in an institution.’ Growing 
out of this came a mothers’ pension 
movement—the forerunner of aid to 
dependent children—and the improve- 
ment of the whole foster home move- 
ment. Today, thousands of children 


‘who might otherwise be living in large 


institutions are in real homes with real 
or foster parents. 

The creation of a governmental 
agency—the Children’s Bureau—and a 
national voluntary agency—the Child 
Welfare League of America—was an 


outgrowth of this same 1909 confer- 


ence. Another meeting gave America 
the Children’s Charter and spearhead- 
ed an enormous growth of that spe- 
cialty of medicine devoted to children 
—pediatrics. 

Obviously, to assess the results of 
any of these conferences is well-nigh 
impossible. Nevertheless, the record 
leads one to believe that this decennial 
effort of governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental agencies and of professional 
and non-professional persons has pro- 
duced very real results for the children 
of our country. 


1950 Meeting Stresses Child 
Growth and Development 


The Midcentury Conference of 1950 
is dedicated to the task of determining 
how each child can be helped to get a 
fair chance to achieve a healthy per- 
sonality, a problem that health and 
physical educators struggle with and 
contribute to in their day-to-day work. 

State and local committees are eval- 
uating their services for children. Local 
committees are at work in one-third of 
the counties of the nation. They are 
examining both the quantity and qual- 


White House 


‘ity of children’s services, Th ar 
formulating recommendations for im 
provements and for future needs. More | 
than 500 national organizations are 
reporting on their own activities fo, 
young people and indicating what mug 
be done to improve and advance the 
welfare of children. 

The conference staff, in Cooperation 
with leading child care experts, jg 
assembling the best available informa. 
tion we have on the growth and deyel. 
opment of personality in children, 
Authorities from more than 100 univer. 
sities, hospitals, professional groups, 
research foundations, and other Organi- 
zations are participating in the prepa. 
ration of this fact finding report. 

They are concerned with what the 
child needs and what he is taking from 
his environment—the world about him 
—for mental, social, emotional, ph 
ical, and spiritual fulfillment. The sub 
stantial knowledge already amassed in 
the biological and social sciences about 
the requirements of the healthy person- 
ality is being studied with the view of — 


determining how it can be most effec} 


tively put to work in our society. 
The environment in which our chil 

dren are growing up is being examined 

to determine its influence upon them. 


Studies are being made of the home, — 
the church, the school, welfare agen- — 
cies, health services, recreation pte ~ 
grams, and other social institutions and © 
activities. How do they affect healthy — 
personality growth? What practices 
are good? What practices are out © 
moded or harmful? : 
The Midcentury Conference will — 
provide a major source of data on all — 
phases of child growth and develop ~ 
ment which affect personality. But it ~ 
will also deal with many of the prob 
lems which must be met in order to © 
make children’s programs work. : 
Educators, pediatricians, child wel 
fare workers, and others must recognize © 
that children are not their exclusive | 
property. Too many workers and orgat 
izations think of their service as the 7 
only source of benefit to children. All | 


people concerned with children must 
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be brought together. They must learn 
what each has to contribute. This 
White House Conference will attempt 
to find ways thru which all of them can 
put all of their knowledge into prac- 
tice. 

Altho public awareness of the need 
for more and better services for chil- 
dren is increasing, there is still much 
education to be done. So much of the 
knowledge which professional people 
are inclined to take for granted as 
common property is confined to the 
few specialists in many communities. 
Actually, however, large numbers of the 
people who are actively engaged in 
children’s services are not aware of the 
improvements in them which can be 
made—and are sorely needed—in their 
own communities. The 1950 confer- 
ence is making a major effort to spread 
understanding and stimulate active in- 
terest. 


Role of Parents and Citizens 


The conference is also concerned 
with giving parents and citizens a re- 
newed feeling of theit own competence 
and responsibility. In recent years so 
much has been written about so-called 
expert information on child rearing 
that it has contributed to the increas- 
ing insecurity felt by parents in dealing 
with their children. In part, this is 
understandable, since child-rearing 
practices must change with the times. 

But these differences in ideas have 
not been, as yet, satisfactorily supported 
and reinforced with sufficient knowl- 
edge and parent education to enable 
the parents to feel comfortable with 
their children. Most parents love their 
children and want to do well by them. 
Specialists in work with children find 
that, in many instances, parents have 
been made afraid to follow their nat- 
ural’ impulses —they haven’t known 
what to do, and hence they have felt 
insecure and inadequate, rearing chil- 
dren who reflect this anxiety. 

Also, concern for the child must be 
given back to the citizens. In recent 
years, this same high degree of speciali- 
zation in children’s work—the scientific 
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study, valid and important as it is— 
has frightened off the citizen leaders to 
whom we have.traditionally looked for 
responsivity in advancing programs 
for children. Ways must be found to 
bridge the gaps between the citizens 
and the scientists. The scientists must 
recognize that they, too, are citizens, 
that they, too, are parents. Without 
parents and the citizens, neither the 
funds nor the services will be available 
to support further scientific study and 
to advance child well-being. 


Adult Prejudices 


‘Consideration is also being given to 
adult attitudes and prejudices to deter- 
mine to what extent they help or 
hinder the achievement of healthy per- 
sonalities in children. The culture of 
a society, its traditions, and beliefs, are 
passed on from parents to children. 
But society moves on, and traditional 
beliefs tend to become outmoded and 
obsolete. Often they continue to be 
passed on to the children—race and 
religious prejudice, striving for success, 
emphasis upon material values—these 
and others are a part of the cultural 
pattern of many adults. 

In many instances, these attitudes 
continue from generation to generation 
to provide effective barriers to full and 
healthy personality development. Here, 
then, is a challenge to citizens and pro- 
fessional workers. They must work to- 
gether in finding ways to preserve what 
is good and to help modify what is 
destructive in the attitudes and tradi- 
tions passed on from one generation to 
the next. 


Public and Private Relationships 


The White House Conference is also 
urging that the question of public- 
private relationships in the children’s 
field be faced fully and honestly. Few 
persons would disagree that both are 
essential in a democracy. Frequently, 
the lay citizens and legislators who sup- 
port various services for children have 


been alienated by one group insisting 
on its point of view at the expense of 
another. The increasing manifestation 
of this conflict in recent years is cause 
for concern. 

As citizens, we have a basic respon- 
sibility to provide every child ‘in the 
nation with a basic minimum of care. 
Private and public resources are equally 
responsible to help pave the way for a 
good life for children. Citizen respon- 
sibility in its broadest and most con- 
structive sense cannot be achieved until 
all who work with and for children are 
big enough to give up petty bickerings 
and recognize the need for cooperative 
endeavor and mutual support. 


Cooperative Effort 


The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is a 
conference of all the people for all the 
children. We cannot have a healthy 
society without healthy personalities. 
Helping children to achieve healthy 
personalities is a key to this process. 

The conference is dealing with a 
whole host of questions of major bear- 
ing on the future well-being of the 
children of this country. Americans are 
helping to develop the questions and, 
working with the scientists, helping to 
find the answers. In this sense, they 
have begun in a substantial way to take 
on new responsibility for the well- 
being of the nation’s children. 

It is a responsibility which will be 
only barely undertaken by the time the 
conference meetings are held at the 
end of this year. The true test will 
come in the years following the Mid- 
century White House Conference as 
citizens and professional workers work 
together in putting into practice the 
recommendations which come out of 
the meeting. 


When this article was written, LEONA BAUMGARTNER, M_.D., was Associate Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. We learn that the author has returned to 
her former post as Assistant Commissioner of Health of the City of New York. 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


> ¢ Late Professional Information 


NEW ACTING DEAN 
OF WESTERN RESERVE 

Emily R. Andrews, professor of physi- 
cal education and chairman of the de- 
partment in Flora Stone Mather College, 
was named acting dean of Western Re- 
serve University. The new acting dean 
joined the faculty of Western Re- 
serve University in 1936 and has been 
full professor and director of physical 
education department of Mather College 
since 1938. ; 


JUANA DE LABAN 
AT ADELPHI COLLEGE 

Juana de Laban has left the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to assume the position 
as head of Dance at Adelphi College. 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 
RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE 

Mills College, Oakland, California, 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters on Rosalind Cassidy. Dr. 
Cassidy taught at Mills before going to 
the University of California. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP AWARD 


Rachael Yocom, graduate student of 
New York University, was presented with 
the 1950 Graduate Fellowship Research 
Award at the AAHPER national conven- 
tion in Dallas. Miss Yocom’s research 
study is entitled “An Analysis of the 
Physical and Physiological Characteris- 
tics and Endurance Performance of 
Young Women.” 


NEED FOR TEACHERS 


The Office of Education estimates that 
90,000 elementary school teachers will 
be needed this year over and above the 
number now teaching. The supply will 
come in part from 36,000 students with 
some college preparation for elementary 
school teaching. On the other hand, 
the college supply of persons prepared 
for secondary school-teaching will be 
85,000 to fill an estimated need for 
25,000 high-school teachers this year. 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS OF CHILDREN 


Approximately six out of every 100 
children returning to school this fall will 
have a physical limitation. A great ma- 
ae of these children must look to the 
public-school system for their education, 
hence the importance of every classroom 
teacher knowing what the problem is 
and how to meet it. Dr. Alfred Shands, 
medical director of the Alfred R. Dupont 


Institute of Nemours Foundation, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, states that “if time 
is taken to analyze the child’s defects, 
and if he is guided accordingly, many 
times the teacher will undoubtedly ‘be 
the principal factor in the success or 
failure of the child’s life. The teacher’s 
approach to the child should be one of 
friendliness, warmth, interest, patience, 
kindliness, and an honest liking.” 


“THE UNESCO STORY” 

The US National Commission for 
Unesco announces the publication of 
The UNESCO Story, a resource and ac- 
tion booklet for organizations and com- 
munities. The booklet .provides back- 
ground on the obiectives and programs 
of Unesco, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 


ization, and the United States National , 


Commission, but its major chapters deal 
with activities thruout the country. 

Particular stress is placed on commu- 
nity action projects, education about the 
United Nations, educational campaigns 
on human rights, and the problems of 
food and people, the story of the ex- 
change of educators, students, and others 
in educational reconstruction of the war 
devastated countries. 


AASA YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 

The American Association of School 
Administrators announces the following 
committee to be concerned with the re- 
vision of the yearbook Health in Schools: 
Chairman—Clyde Parker, superintend- 
ent, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; W. W. Bauer, 


Reprinted by __ permission of the Sat- 


urday Evening Post. Copyright July 15, 1950, 
by the Curtis 

“1 would say it was at least three 
times that long—with sharp tusks 
and a huge striped horn on its head!”’ 


Ralph Ojemann, University 


M. D., AMA; Ruth Grou 
of Minnesota; Helen Manley, 
City, Missouri; John L. Millers sy Ps, 
tendent, Great Neck, New York, | P 
Moore, superintendent, Fort Wert 
Texas; Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Angus Rothwell, superintendeal 
towoc, Wisconsin; Clair Turmer Ne 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral be 
Charles L. Wilson, M. D., Yale the 
versity. 


HEALTH BULLETIN 


The Florida State Department of Edy. 
cation has recently published a bulletin 
entitled A Guide To Teaching Effectiye 
Living, a course in health and safety edu. 
cation for senior high schools. The com. 
bined efforts of many persons haye 
helped to make this a functional guide 
for secondary-school teachers of health, 


HEALTH GROUPS MERGE 


Three of the nation’s principal mental 
health units have been merged into q 
new organization known as the National 
Association for Mental Health. This 
consolidation of the National Mental 
Health Foundation Inc., the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene Inc., and 
the Psychiatric Foundation, should sere 
to prevent confusion ‘resulting from the 
existence of three separate organizations 
and to pool forces for the purpose of 
stimulating a total mental health pro 
gram. 


HOCKEY TOURNAMENTS 


Tue following information is relative 
to sectional and national Field Hockey 
Tournaments according to Dorothy 
Franklin, executive secretary, US Field 
Hockev Association. 

Great Lakes Tournament, Columbus, Ohio, 

Nov. 11-12 
Midwest Tournament, Madison, Wisc., Nov. 

11-12 
Northeast Wellesley College, 

Mass., Nov. 10-12 


Wellesley, 


Middle Atlantic, Sanford School, Hockessin, ~ 


Del., Nov. 18-19 
Southeast, Trinity College, 
D. C., Nov. 18-19 


National Field Hockey Tournament, Uni — 


versity of Rochester, Nov. 23-26 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


William Streit, director of physical 
education, Cincinnati, has sent AAHPER 
headquarters copies of some very fine 
bulletins, issued recently by his office. 
Among these are the following: , 

Physical Education Handbook for Boys 
Entering High School, Gymnasiums fot 
Elementary Schools, Feet and Shoes, 
Athletic Manual, Official Handbook Pub- 
lic Schools Athletic League, and The 


Function of the Supervised Recess and 
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AAHPER ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS 


Some of the staunchest friends. 
our profession has had the past many 
_ years, have been our commercial and 
technical exhibitors who have done 
a great deal to help finance our dis- ~ 
trict and national conventions. They 
have provided opportunity for our 
members to examine many things 
that are offered for use “on the job,” 
to gain new ideas, to make helpful 
comparisons, and to discuss uses and 
applications with technical and pro- 
fessional experts. 

Our exhibitors were the first to form 
an association specifically of those 
firms exhibiting at our conventions. 
They list as the first of the exhibitor’s 
responsibilities, the development of an 
attitude of service and cooperation 
on the part of each exhibitor, backed 
by an understanding of the contribu- 
tion his efforts provide to the curric- 
ulum or activities of AAHPER mem- 
bers. Our advertisers and our exhibi- 
tors deserve the support of every 
member of the AAHPER. 

Plans have been made to provide 
space for 64 exhibitors at our na- 
tional convention to be he!d at the 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., 
on April 16-20, 1951. Address all 
applications or communications in 
regard to exhibits, and all corre- 
spondence for information, to Carroll 
H. Smith, manager, AAHPER Com- 
mercial Exhibits, Garden City High 
Schoo!, Garden City, N. Y. 

the Physical. Education Pericd in the Pri- 
mary Grades. 


UTAH DEPARTMENT ISSUES BOOKLET 


The Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction has issued a 65 page mimeo- 
graphed booklet entitled A Scorecard for 
the Evaluation of Physical Education 
Programs for High School Boys. This was 
presented as a part of the Research Com- 
mittee Report at the Dallas convention. 


“STANDARDS IN ATHLETICS FOR 
BOYS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS” 

The October School Administrator, 
published by the American Association 
of School Administrators carries an an- 
nouncement about this four-page state- 
ment of guiding policies in boy’s ath- 
letics which was prepared: by the Joint 
Committee on Standards for Interschol- 
astic Athletics of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. This statement of 
standards is available on request from the 
AAHPER. 


CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL FOR ADULTS 


The Division of General Education of 
New York University sponsored a three- 
day conference on international educa- 
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tional travel for adults, Oct. 25-27. The 
aims of the conference were to discuss all 
problems connected with educational 
travel, and to provide contacts among 
those organizing travel, those who can 
undertake travel and groups interested 
in organizing educational travel. 


CHARLES G. DeSHAW 


Charles G. DeShaw author of the Sep- 
tember Journat article “More Protec- 
tion for High-School Athletes,” is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education at East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


“A Back-To-School Safety Program 
jointly sponsored by The National Safe- 
ty Council, Doak Walker, famous three 
time All-American football player, and 
the Dr. Pepper Co. has recently been in- 
augurated. A safety pledge based on the 
National Safety Council rules for school 
and play is contained in an attractive 
brochure. For further information and 
copies of this descriptive material, write 
to the Dr. Pepper Co., P. O. Box 5086, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 


ABERCROMBIE ACTING HEAD, 
NEA SAFETY COMMISSION 

Stanley A. Abercrombie assumes the 
acting secretaryship of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education to succeed 
Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary, 
NEA Elementary School Principals De- 
partment. Mr. Abercrombie served with 
the commission as a Specialist in Traffic 
Education. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PHYSICAL- 
RECONDITIONING OFFICERS ~ 


The professional criteria for appoint- 
ment of officers as Physical Recondi- 
tioning Specialists in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps Reserve have been released by 
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the Department of the Army. These 
criteria are as follows: 

[1] For appointment to the grade of 
second lieutenant for service as a physical 
reconditioning specialist in the Medical 
Service Corps section, an applicant must 
be a graduate of a college or university 
acceptable to the Department of the 
Army, with a major study in physical 
education. Subjects that must be in- 
cluded in this course of study are anat- 
omy, physiology, psychology, personal 
hygiene, and kinesiology. 

[2] For appointment to the grade of 
first lieutenant for service as a physical 
reconditioning specialist in the Medical 
Service Corps section, applicants must 
have had additional qualifying educa- 
tion and/or appropriate progressive ex- 
perience to meet the criteria for the 
grade. 

Information regarding applications for 
these commissions may be secured thru 
the Commanding General of each Army 
area or thru the local unit instructor for 
reserve activities. 


NOTES ON STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


The Membership Division has just 
processed 332 student memberships from 
Cortland State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, New York. 

Panzer College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, reports a 100% enrolment of their 


senior class as members of the AAHPER | 


—60 students. 

Department of Physical Education at 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, reports a 100% enrolment of all 
men and women student majors in their 
National Association—42 students. 

Department of Physical Education at 
the University of North Dakota [Grand 
Forks] has enrolled 44 student members 
for the coming year. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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MARJORIE EASTABROOKS 


aud 
COOPERATE 


—students, their parents, and the school staff benefit mutually 


ND HERE is Steve’s record. “He 

doesn’t seem much better than he 
was a couple of months ago when we were 
talking over the health examinations. He 
gets tired and irritable too quickly. And 
he hasn’t gained weight as he should 
have.” 

“He has had a couple of colds, too, I 
see. The doctor made several suggestions 
to Steve’s mother during the health ex- 
amination. I'll be out in their neighbor- 
hood this afternoon. Perhaps I should 
stop in to see her and then talk to you 
again. Steve may need another check-up. 
And maybe you will want to invite Mrs. 
Moore to come in to see you.” 

“I hope we can help him get straight- 
ened out. He can’t get what he should 
out of school as long as he feels the way 
he seems to.” 

“How about Helen? Is she wearing 
her glasses as she should?” 

“Yes, she is and it has made a big dif- 
ference in her and in her work. It was 
wonderful that you and Mr. Adams could 
arrange for her to have them.” 


A conversation such as this might 
occur during any one of the great 
number of conferences which go on 
every day between teachers and nurses. 
These conferences, planned for and 
carried on in the classroom, are an im- 
portant part of the school health pro- 
gram. The children are there where 
they can be observed as they go about 
their tasks altho they should not have 
the feeling that any one is being 
singled out to be “talked about.” The 
teacher-nurse conference _ illustrates 
some of the interrelationships between 
various parts of the school health pro- 
gram, such as the teacher’s observation 
of her pupils, the health examination 
and followup procedures, and relates 
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them to the classroom situation. It also 
indicates the need for cooperation in 
solving health problems. 

Teachers would like to have all of 
their pupils attain the best health pos- 
sible. They have an important part 
in the several phases of the school 
health program, all directed toward 
maintaining and improving the health 
and health habits of their pupils. 
Health services, health instruction, and 
maintenance of a healthful school en- 
vironment are all integral parts of the 
whole education picture, not parts of 
a separate program. 

The nurse in the school is usually the 
person with whom the teacher works 
most closely in implementing the 
health program. The nurse is of as- 
sistance in many specific ways in the 
school and classroom. She acts as a 


. lidison between teacher and home, 


teacher and medical personnel, and 
teacher and health agencies. There are 
many times when the teacher needs 
to make her own contacts with parents 
and the other groups but the activities 
of teacher and nurse should be corre- 
lated if they are to be most effective. 

The teacher works with others on 
the school staff to improve the health 
of her pupils. The health coordinator 
or supervisor, the lunchroom super- 
visor, custodial staff, and other teachers 
are included. And then there is the 
group most concerned with the health 
program—the pupils themselves. If 
they are to learn to accept responsi- 
bility for their own health, and even- 
tually the health of their families and 
community, they need opportunities to 
take part according to their ability in 


program. 

It may help to clarify working rey 
tionships if we look briefly at poy, 
bilities for cooperative action in varioys 
aspects of the school health program, 


Screening Procedures 


In carrying out screening procedug 
the teacher works with the nurse jy 
learning new methods and technique 
and in setting up the most effective 
ways of performing them. Older sty 
dents are glad to help by taking heights 
and weights of the younger group, 
Whenever possible, members of the 
class should participate in order to. 
make the most of the learning situ 
tions. 


planning and carrying out the health | 


and continual observation of their ap” 
pearance and reactions are carried out” 
by the teacher herself. Here again, the 
nurse helps her in knowing what to” 


The daily health review of students 


look for and how to go about it, In” 
some things such as vision and hearing” 
tests, when it seems desirable to check” 
the whole group in a short time | 
mothers of the pupils welcome the” 
opportunity to come in and hep” 
They may keep records, help with the} 
tests themselves or take responsibility | 
for the class while the teacher wots 
with a few children. However they} 
participate, such contact with the; 
classroom increases the parents’ undet 
standing of the school health program: 
and the measures taken by the school’ 


to protect the health of their children j 


In evaluating the results of screeh 
ing procedures, the teacher again finds 
in the nurse a valuable co-worker. To 
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gether, they consider the information 
they have on the child’s health status 
and decide action which seems indi- 
cated to maintain or improve his 
health. The nurse-teacher conference 
is of value in selecting those pupils who 
should be referred for health examina- 
tion in addition to the regular periodic 
examinations. It brings out health 
needs and problems giving the teacher 
a basis for planning health instruction 
which is of real value to the pupils. 
These problems and needs also indi- 
cate classroom activities which can be 
a part of the curriculum. | 


Physical Examinations 


In the routine examination, when a 
whole grade is examined, a number of 


people need to work together for its 
success. When it is done in the school, 
it should be planned so that the 
teacher helps with the preparation 
of her class; members of the PTA 
may help with the reception of parents 
and students and with the keeping of 
records. These examinations give the 
teacher an opportunity to observe her 


‘ pupils and to have the benefit of con- 


ferences with the physician, nurse, and 
parent regarding individual children. 
Having the parent and teacher present 
at the examination is of great help in 
increasing their understanding of the 
child’s health problems and makes 
possible greater cooperation in meeting 
these problems and in helping the 
child make necessary adjustments. 

The information accumulated on 
health cards and supplemented by the 
above-mentioned conferences is of 
great help to the teacher in understand- 
ing and working with her pupils. Such 
records and information should be used 
as a basis for action in improvement 
of the child’s health. 

Results of health examinations come 
from the physician, dentist, dental hy- 
gienist, or others concerned thru the 
nurse to the teacher. The particular 
course of action needed in each case 
is then discussed with the nurse and 
plans are made. The parent may be in- 
vited to talk with the nurse and teacher 
together or with one of them, or it 
may seem desirable to make a home 
visit. Often, the nurse is familiar with 
the home situation and is the one to 
make the call. 

Adequate treatment may result 
teadily from recommendations made 
by the physician during the examina- 
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tion or from suggestions made to the 
parents by teacher or nurse. In other 
cases, additional conferences are 
needed or help in securing treatment 
must be found in the community by 
working with groups which are organ- 
ized to give such aid. 


School Environment 


Within the classroom, teacher and 
pupil work together in carrying out 
any recommendations regarding health 
procedures. The school environment 
including such physical factors as heat- 
ing, lighting and seating as well as the 
day’s schedule should be the best 
possible for all children. The daily pro- 
gram may need modification for the 
child who needs additional rest or 
who should not take part in strenuous 
activity. It will be necessary to see that 
a pupil with faulty vision or hearing 
is always in a place from which he 
can see and hear. If a child has special 
food needs, he must be helped to ad- 
just to this need. The lunchroom super- 
visor will work with teacher and pupil 
on this. Along with these adjustments 
goes the provision of instructional ma- 
terials which are adapted to the indi- 
vidual’s needs. 


Health Projects and Health Instruction 


Special health projects which may 
be undertaken require a type of co- 
operation which is similar, altho a little 
more concentrated. For example, a 
dental health program such as the pro- 
vision of topical fluoride applications 
requires planning and working with a 
number of people. The teacher’s part is 
largely that of obtaining basic infor- 
mation from the dentists and dental 
hygienists so that she can adequately 
prepare the students concerned. Such 
a project, as is true of the whole health 
program, is closely tied in with health 
education and is of value only if it 
results in improvement of health status, 
habits, and attitudes. 

Health instruction must be based 
on specific needs, and follow a general 
basic plan of progression if it is to be 
effective. These needs are determined 
thru a study of each class group, obser- 
vation, health records, results of ex- 
aminations, and knowledge of the com- 
munity. Repeated reference is made to 


the use of records because a thorough 
understanding of children depends on 
good records accumulated during 
school years. Information of all types 
is recorded, health being an import- 
ant part of the total. Each teacher is 
helped by the information passed on 
to her and in turn has a responsibility 
for helping the next teacher of the 
child understand him as best she can. 

In securing information about com- 
munity health, the teacher can draw 
upon the official and voluntary health 
agencies concerned. These agencies 
provide factual information about 
health problems of the area and their 
educational materials are useful to the 
teacher and _ students. 
the agencies are also available as re- 
source people to come into the class- 
room or to work with student com- 
mittees. 

The types of cooperation which have 
been mentioned are most effective 
when they are based on group plan- 
ning. What goes on in one classroom 
should be related to the tetal school 
health program and to the community. 
Some of the planning is individual or 
between two people, as in the nurse- 
teacher or teacher-parent conference. 
Much of it should be group planning 
for the overall school health program. 

Health committees have proved of 
great help in such planning. There may 
be committees within individual school 
buildings, a school district health com- 
mittee, a school-community health 
council, or all three of them. Repre- 
sentative teachers should be included 
in these committees and all teachers 
should be kept informed of committee 
work. These planning groups should 
also include students, because teachers 
and health personnel alone cannot do 
what they would like to do toward im- 
proving the students’ health, increasing 
their understanding of health prob- 
lems, and helping them acquire better 
habits and attitudes. Unless the stu- 
dents themselves are involved in plan- 
ning, such improvements do not 
happen. 

—Appreciation is expressed to Child- 
hood Education for permission to re- 
print the above article from its April 
1950 issue. 


MARJORIE EASTABROOKS is Supervisor of the Coordinated School and Community : 
Health Program, State Department of Education, Olympia, Washington. She is a member 
of the Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


* News from districts and states 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CONVENTION AT AUBURN, MAINE 


Tue annual MAHPER convention 
was held at Edward Little High School, 
Auburn, on Oct. 26 and 27. The sched- 
ule was as follows: On Oct. 26, Health 
Education Section; Driver Education 
Section; Recreation Section. On Fri- 
day, Annual MAHPER Business Meet- 
ing; Men’s Athletic Section; Women’s 
G.A.A. Section; Physical Education Sec- 
tion; Women’s Athletic Section; and 
luncheon. 


WORKSHOP IN MAINE 


For the third successive year, the Uni- 
versity of Maine held a Workshop in 
Health Education July 24 to Aug. 11. 
Teachers, school administrators, super- 
visors, nurses, physicians and others in- 
terested in health attended. 

The workshop director was Beryle J. 
Roberts of the Harvard School of Public 
Health. The Resident Consultant was 
Ruth O. Young, consultant in health 
education, Maine Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Visiting Consultants included: 
Mary E. Spencer, director, School Health 
Program, Malden, Mass.; Clair E. Turner, 
assistant to the president, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, research fellow in 
nutrition, Harvard School -of Public 
Health; Leslie W. Irwin, professor of 
health and physical education, Boston 
University; and Robert King, elementary- 
school principal, Glens Falls, New York. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Raymonp B. MacwireE has been ap- 
pointed Vermont Director of Health and 
Physical Education to replace Newton 
H. Baker who resigned to become Direc- 
tor of Teacher Education in the State 
Department of Education. Mr. Magwire, 
a native of Springfield, Vermont, grad- 
uated’ from Springfield College, Spring- 
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field, Mass., in 1937. He taught physi- 


cal education and coached at Fair Haven . 


High’ School, Fair Haven, Vermont, for 
three years where he and Mrs. Magwire 
played a leading part in founding the 
Fair Haven Community Camp. 

Mr. Magwire served with the 36th In- 
fantry division in Italy and France. For 
the past four years, he has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Rumson Coun- 
try Day School, Rumson, New Jersey, 
serving as director of health and physical 
education and coach of athletics. 


FALL MEETING OF THE VAHPER 


Tue fall meeting of the VAHPER was 
held in conjunction with the Vermont 
Education Association Convention on 
Friday, Oct. 6 at the Taft School, Bur- 
lington. Following the business meet- 
ing, Jack Brokaw, of Proctor, acting as 
program chairman introduced E. P. 
“Speed”” Wilson, assistant director of 
athletics at Cornell University, who 
spoke on “Physical -Education and Ath- 
letics at Cornell.” A film, “Highlights of 
the 1949 Cornell Football Season” was 
shown. Members of the Girls’ State 
Basketball Committee met in the after- 
noon with Peggy Slevin of Middlebury 
College, State Basketball Chairman, to 


discuss plans for several clinics to be held 


thruout the state. 


SQUARE DANCE FESTIVAL 


Tuis festival under the direction of Ed 
Durlacher, famous figure of the square 
dance world, was held on Labor Day at 
Lake Morey Casino, Fairlee, Vt. The 
forenoon was devoted to problems of 
leadership, demonstrations, while the 
afternoon session was given over to a 
school youth party. The festival was 
sponsored by the Fairlee Recreation 
Council with Herbert E. Warren acting 
as festival chairman. 


EDA FALL REPRESENTATIVE MEETING 


Tue annual fall conference of state 
representatives of the Eastern District 
Association was held at the University of 
Connecticut, Sept. 8-10. Lloyd O. 
Appleton, Ellis H. Champlin, Jeannette 
Saurborn, and Marie Schuler were the 
official New York State representatives. 
Others from New York in attendance 
were Clifford L. Brownell, William M. 
Grimshaw, Francis J. Moench and John 
H. Shaw all of whom are Eastern District 
officers. Also present were Frank J. 
O’Brien, M.D., honorary convention 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION 

Central—Edwin R. Elbel 2 
Colerado—Aria Rosner 
lowa—William P. Happ 
Kansas—Kathryn McKinney } 
Minnesota—C. P. Blakeslee 
Missouri—William Gerber 
Nebraska—Hollie Leple 
North Dakota—Grace 0. Rhonemus } 
South Dakota—Gladys Leonard 

Wyoming— 

Eastern—-John N. Richards, Sr, 
Connecticut—Carl F. Fischer 
Delaware—Marian E. Hanby 
District of Columbic—Voina M, Curry 
Maine—Harry T. Hayes 
Maryland—Ethel E. Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary T. Gibbons 
New Hampshire—Evelyn Browne 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
H. Shaw 

ennsylvan mer B. Cottre 
Rhode Island—John H. . 
Vermont—Alice Hi. Jackson 

Midwest—Clarence Biedenweg 
IHinois—Maura Conlisk 
Indiana—Dale Harman 
Michigan—Ada Kennard 
Ohio—Pau! Landis 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J. Gershon 

Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
Idaho—Margaret Coffey 
Montana—Inga Hoem 
Oregon—Katherine Rahi 
Washington—Cliff Dale 

Southern—Mary Kate Miller 
Alabama—Cordelia 
Act gi: sl. Ludw 


Florida—Janet Wells 


Tennessee—Carrie Herd 
 Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Virginia—Harold Jack 
Southwest—Lloyd E. Webster 
Arizona—Katherine Kraft 
California-—Arvid Pauly 
Nevada—Ruth Russell 
New Mexico—Caskey Settle 
Utah—Bernice Moss 
Research-—Hyman Krakower 
Dance—Shirley Genther 


NSWA—Ruth Schellberg 


manager, and John Carmody, convention — 
manager for the 1951 Eastern District 
Association Convention to be held ip 
New York City. 


LUCILLE VERHULST AT SYRACUSE U. 


Lucitte H. of Whittier 
College, Whittier, California, is the new 7 
Director of Physical Education for ~ 
Women at Syracuse University. She | 
succeeds Miss Katherine Sibley who te — 
tired in June after 47 years of service. 


NEW YORK STAFF CHANGES | 


ArtHur Howe, formerly Director of © 
Physical Education at Hamburg, New | 
York, has joined the staff of Cortland © 
State Teachers College as Director of its © 
Raquette Lake Camp. Charles Stovet ” 
who has been Vice President of Central 
High School, Syracuse, New York, has ~ 
been appointed Supervisor of Physical 
Education of the Syracuse Public Schools 
to replace Henry Berberich whose ut 
timely death last spring created this ve 
cancy. Judy Pratt who served as a health 
teaching supervisor in the state education 
department, Albany, last year has joined 


[Continued on pdge 56] 
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Georgia—Thomas E. McDonough 
Kentucky—T. B. Godfrey 
Lovisiana—Jessie Keeps 
North Carolina—Ruth Moore Davis 
Oklahoma—Bertha Mae Treadaway 
begs South Carolina—E. T. Borders 
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THE FAMOUS PORTER *HOISTAWAY — It hoists to 
the ceiling to convert gymnasium into an auditorium— 
or just “to clear the air” for other gym activities. 


Headquarters for fan-shaped banks 


Porter can ship at once all-steel fan-shaped - 


basketball banks. Official specifications, and 
Porter’s exclusive rigid construction. Rectangulor 
plywood banks, too. Goals and twine nets for 
all types of banks. 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Basketball 
backstops 


to suit any building condition 


Engineered Porter Basketball Backstop 
apparatus spans the needs of schools and 
colleges. There is a design to harmonize 
best with your gymnasium’s functional 
plan... Wall-braced, Window-span, 
Balcony-type, Swing-up, Folding, *Hoist- 
away, *Rollaway or Stadium models... 
Porter has them all. 

And Porter has the engineering talent 
to help you decide which type of backstop 
fits best into your architecture—either be- 
fore or after the building is built. Usually 
stock backstop equipment is adaptable, 
and money saved; but Porter engineers 
are qualified to recommend for the most 
specialized application. 

Send for the 1950 Porter Basketball 


-Backstop catalog, or write us for consul- 


tation without obligation: 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortb-Famous JUNGLEGYM™ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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dauce Newsletter 


“Doers GREAT ARTISTIC accomplish- 


ment which has wide communicative power 
stem from the broad base of a vigorous folk 
art? If so, and history seems to favor the 
view, the future of dance in America looks 
very bright. The people are dancing! Dur- 
ing the past few years, the number of en- 
thusiastic folk dancers in all parts of the 
country has reached proportions which aston- 
ish the most ardent advocates. Even critics 
and skeptics agree that the interest is no 
longer faddish in character, but a new and 
powerful impetus to a living tradition. 

Perhaps the year’s most notable landmark 
of this growth was the First International 
Square Dance Festival at the Chicago Sta- 
dium, Oct. 28. Sponsors were the Chicago 
Park District and radio station WLS, with 
Lloyd Shaw heading the advisory committee. 
Groups from 20 states, Canada, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia participated. 

At the morning meeting of leaders, the 
problems surrounding the formation of a na- 
tional folk and square dance organization 
were discussed and preliminary plans were 
made under the guidance of Dr. Ralph Piper. 
. The non-profit, non-competitive nature of the 
festival contributed greatly to the realization 


of its purpose “‘to foster and develop the 


basic values inherent in folk dancing as a 
recreation fitting the American ideal of de- 
mocracy in action and—as a strengthening 
agent for neighborly relationships in and be- 
tween communities. . . .” 


Regional Trends 


In New England, we find an uninterrupted 
tradition of line dances and prerevolutionary 
English figures being carried on in Town Hall 
gatherings which represent all ages of the en- 
tire community.. This pattern is not confined 
to villages, but flourishes in such strongholds 
of dance as the Boston YWCA and the 
facuity-student groups at M.L.T. 

A continent apart in geography and atti- 
tude we find the Californians and Ari- 
zonans experimenting with variations on the 
old dances and building new ones thru their 
study of the principles involved in group re- 
lationships. Much of the interest in creative 
group dance radiates from U.C.L.A. which 
sponsored a regional symposium in May that 
is influencing the dance trends for the year 
ahead. Alice Gates, chairman of the North- 
west District, writes of a flourishing develop- 
ment in the Northwest. Interest centers on 
western squares and rounds with a growing 
enthusiasm for the national dances of other 
countries. The summer leadership courses at 
Pullman, Sun Valley, and Couer D’Alene 
were immensely successful. Here some of 
the leaders are warning against the spread of 
‘new dance-itis’ to the extinction of the old 
folk patterns 

In the Central and Midwest Districts, 
dance has created great taste and interest. 
One notes a particular desire to give the na- 
tional dances which grow from the European 
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background of the diverse membeiship of the 
dancing groups their rightful place in the 
scheme of American folk dance. The great 
bundle of materials received from Terry Bell, 


central chairman, on the activities of the Folk 


Dance Federation of Minnesota is a just meas- 
ure of Minnesota’s leadership in both quan- 
tity and variety of enterprise. 


Role of the Educator 


The adult leadership in the folk dance ven- 
ture has been primarily and happily non- 
professional. Where the educator enters in 
with the idea of using this medium to know 
and serve his community better, and not 
with the idea of dictating policy, the mutual 
benefits have been immense. This is the view 
expressed by Hermine Sauthoff, of the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Schools, who has danced 
with groups thruout the country. Minnesota, 
California, and Washington bear ample tes- 
timony at this point. 

The teen-age interest, centering as it does 
in the school has been captured thru the 
school. Here the teacher accounts for the 


pyramiding enthusiasm of junior- and senior- - 


high-school groups which Katherine Wolfe 
observed during her two years as editor of 
this column. The high school interest devel- 


‘oped by Duke Miller, Gloversville, N. Y.; 


Helen Dunbar, St. Louis; and Ray Smith, 
Dallas, to name only three of the many who 
deserve mention, has been outstanding. 

© A selected and annotated listing of new 
folk dance materials (pamphlets, recordings, 
and the like) is in preparation and should 
be available thru the national office . within 
the next two months. 


Q Much alarm has been expressed over the 
efforts of commercial agencies to -capitalize 
on the widening interest in folk and square 
dancing by sponsoring contests in dancing and 
calling. Recognizing this trend the Legisla- 
tive Board of the National Dance Section of 
AAHPER passed the following resolution at 
the Dallas meeting: “The National Section 
on Dance is opposed to competition in all 
forms of dance. . . . It is strongly in-favor of 
encouraging groups and individuals to dance 
as long as it does not take the form of a 
contest.” 


© The newly elected dance district 
chairmen are— 


Crentrat—Theresa Bell, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis Minn. 

EasTERN—Malvina Taiz, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia Penn. 

Mipwest—Eleanor Forsythe, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Nortuwest—Alice Gates, Washington State 
College, Pullman Wash. 

Soutuwest—Lois_ Ellfeldt, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SouTHERN—Cor Ann Miller, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 


In addition to these district chairmen 


the board of 
Dance 


the present personnel of 
the National Section on 
follows— 


Hawkins, 
liams College, Chicago, Il, Wik 

CHAIRMAN ELect—Jane Fox 

Vict CHAIRMAN—Eleanor Forsythe, Ingj 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Past CHAIRMAN—Dudley 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

SecreETARY—Elizabeth Hayes, University 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 4 

‘TREASURER—Margaret de Haan Freed 
tura, Calif. 


Ashton, Unive 4 


Eprror—Shirley Genther, University of Wis 


consin, Madison. 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
Margaret Small Mains, University of Wyo. 
ming, Laramie. Art Carty, Cass Techni. 
cal High School, Detroit, Mick, 
Apvisory MEMBERS 
Elizabeth Whitney, Utah State Cg 
Logan. Mary O’Donnell, City Og 
N. ¥. 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 
Nominating Committee—Katherine Mang. 
ing, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Dance Resources—Charlotte Irey, Unive 
sity of Colorado, Boulder. 
Study Committee—Delia Hussey, Boar 
of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


LoS 


wad ACCESSORIES 
for Dance in Edi cativn 


The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


New York + Boston + Chicago 


Los Angeles + Hollywood + San Francisco 


Ven. 
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TEC DBFrre 


TRANSLUCENT 
SNELLEN EYE CHART 
FOR SCHOOLS 


‘MODEL A 
@ ACCURATE 
@ PORTABLE 
@ WASHABLE 


_ SIZE 
9 by 14 inches, welded metal Cabinet. 


PERMANENCE 


Considering the soiling of charts in general use, one is 
impressed with the new type of printed matter imbedded 
in a hard bakelite plastic. It has a non-glossy surface 
and may be washed repeatedly. 


PORTABILITY 


Important to school nurses and others testing vision in 
various places. The chart weighs only 4 pounds. 


BULBS: 
8 w. daylight fluorescent bulb for 110 volt A. C. only. 


This chart may be hung on screw on wall or placed on a table. 


Complete with children’s E chart. .$22.50 
Alphabetical charts...... .-.$2.50 extra 


Glasses available for Hyperopia test 
Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


THE GOOD-LITE CO. 


7638 Madison St. Forest Park, Ill. 


1950 Health, Physical Educatién, Recreation 


_ MODERN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. BUILDINGS 


The past 27 years we have specialized in the design, 
fabrication and erection of our patented long span steel 
arches. 


Swarthmore College Field House 


These arches are used in Gymnasiums, Field Houses, 
Auditoriums, Theatres, Hangars, etc. 


Seton Hall College 


The most economical buildings can be erected with our 
arches, and’ our buildings are trouble free after erection. 
We gladly work with your architect to develop a useful 
and economical plant. 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
113 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me your literature 
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RECREATION 


magazine 


GIVES new program ideas 


up-to-date 


315 Fourth Avenue, 


REPORTS recreation activities, news 


DISCUSSES recreation philosophy 
KEEPS the recreation worker 


Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS'‘N. 


New York 10, N. Y. 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 


[Continued from page 52| 
the staff of New York University this 
year. 


MARYLAND HEALTH WORKSHOP 


An interesting workshop on School 
Health Problems was held at The Uni- 
versity of Maryland this past summer. 
The group included public health nurses 
and teachers. Scholarships were given 
to teachers from Montgomery County by 
The County Tuberculosis Association. 
One of the projects considered was the 
contribution of the various subject areas 
to the Health Program of the Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Another problem 
studied was a Program of Health Educa- 
tion for the Junior High School. 


- PITTSBURGH BASKETBALL CHAMPS 


HONORED 


Tue Islem Grotto of Northside, Pitts- 
burgh broke all precedents by honoring 
not only the basketball champs, their 
principals, and coaches, but also the 
runner up team, with a dinner and an 
evening of entertainment. Westinghouse 
High School coached by Bill Fisher, won 
the city of Pittsburgh basketball cham- 


pionship. The Cal Bolster Trophy was- 


presented to Westinghouse at the dinner. 


ohn Irwin’ was rogram-committee 
prog 

chairman. 
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NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


CURRICULUM GUIDE SURVEY 


Durinc the fall, the Idaho Education 
Association is holding district meetings 
in each of its seven educational districts 
to survey a Tentative Curriculum Guide 
for Elementary Schools. Tentative guides 
have been prepared in the various areas 
prior to the meetings by state committees 
in the specific districts in order that each 
district may now examine the entire cur- 
riculum. The district meetings are be- 
ing held in the form of workshops. 

The Tentative Guide for the Teaching 
of Elementary Health and Physical Edu- 
cation has been prepared jointly by the 
Health Committee of the Fifth District 
of the IEA and A Curriculum Develop- 
ment Workshop in Health and Physical 
Education at the College of Idaho Sum- 


mer School, 1950. The guide is at pres- 


ent divided into four sections: 


[1] The Role of Physical Education in th } 
Elementary Schools. 

[2] The Physical Education Program fo 
the Primary: Grades. 

[3] The Physical Education Program fap 
the Intermediate- Grades. 

[4] The Physical Education Program for 
the Junior High. 


After thorough examination by eat” 
district, it is hoped that the guides willbe 
accepted and put into use in the stated 
Idaho as an aid for increasing effectit” 
teaching. 


IAHPER MEETING 


Tue Idaho Association for Healt 
Physical Education, and Recreation wil 
hold its annual meeting in Pocatello a 
December | and 2. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Tue personnel who serve in the varios; 
state departments of public instruction it} 
the Northwest District states met foray 
two-day conference in Portland, Oreg,, i 
Aug. Present were Mrs. Jane .Duffald) 
Montana; Harley Robertson and Mat 
jorie Eastabrooks, Washington; ally 
George Sirnio and Katherine Rahl, Ore! 


gon. Problems of state supervision and 
coordination of programs in health, phyg 


[Continued on page 58] 
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CAPS 


Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 
WHITE BLUE 


HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 
Inside Watertight Design 
White Red Blue 
Yellow Green 


193 
$6.00 Doz. 


FLAT DIVER 
White Red Blue Green 
3 Dozen to Box 


200 
$1.75 Doz. 


SWIMMERS' ACCESSORIES 


SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing while swimming. 
Made of flesh-colored latex rubber. 

Light Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine and Consumer 
Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Prevents water from entering ears, but does not 
<eep out sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted 
Recommended by ear specialists 
Two extra pairs with attractive display $1.65 Doz. 


COMBS 


Pocket size—5 inch. Compact and Dustproof. 
_ Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.20 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


CHOICE OF GYMS THE WORLD AROUND 


rom New York to Honolulv:*: 


from White Horse, Alaska to Peru... Hillyard Care 
rates #1 choice with coaches, physical education 
directors, players...is endorsed by flooring contrac- 
tors, builders, architects, maintenance men for every 
type of gym floor... successfully used in 15,000 of 
the world’s noted gyms... Let Hillyard Care put your 
gym floor in tip top condition and KEEP it there... 
with little effort or expense. 


KORL- OFF 


Kurl-Off paint remover, peels off old varnish or paint 
without expensive sanding . . . is non-inflammable, 
safe on any floor. Wood Primer, seals floor against 
water, grease, oil or dirt and produces a smooth foun- 
dation for finish coat, Will add years of life to floor. 


STAR Gym Finish 


Star Gym Finish is the finish for champions. 
It’s glossy, hard and tough; safe underfoot for non- 
skid play. Since sports activities have moved out- 
doors for the summer . . . now is the time to refinish 
your gym floor. Get the Hillyard Maintaineer in your 
vicinity to help. His advice is free. 


NOTE: A heavy coat of Super Hil-Tone dressing is good pro- 
tection for gym floors during long summer layaway. 


SEA 


IN SHOWERS « LOCKER ROOMS 


Hillyard Onex-Seal proves excellent ~ 
on cement... as protection against 
Stains, spots, to seal out dirt and pro- 
vide beautiful glossy finish that makes 
FREE—Hillyard Main- Cleaning easier. Safe, because U/L 
genenee Manual. Write approved as “anti-slip.” 
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[Continued from page 56] 
ical education, recreation and safety were 
discussed. Particular attention was given 
to mutual concern expressed over the in- 
adequacy of the programs in small, rural 
schools. 


OREGON HOME SAFETY GROUP 


A RECENTLY organized group in Ore- 
gon is the Governor’s State Committee 
on Home Safety. Formed early in 1950, 
this committee includes 25 representa- 
tives of state-wide civic, fraternal, re- 
ligious, and governmental organizations. 
One of the current projects of the com- 
mittee is a pilot study in one or two 
counties to collect information concern- 
ing the number and causes of home acci- 
dents. Cooperating agencies include the 
State Board of Health, CIO, Federated 
Women’s Clubs, Oregon State College 
Extension Service, Oregon Section of Na- 
tional Association of Sanitarians, State 
Public Welfare Commission, Public 
Schools, State Fire Marshal, State Medi- 
cal Society, Amencan Red Cross, State 
Broadcasters Association, Oregon Techni- 
cal Council, Osteopathic Association, 
Health Officers Association, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and State Grange. 

Studies in test areas will attempt to 
determine the best methods of prevent- 
ing home accidents. The tests, which 
will be conducted thru county organiza- 
tions, will include statistical surveys of 
the number and causes of injuries, value 
of different educational devices, and 
means of soliciting community support. 
George Sirnio, of the State Department 
of Education, heads the subcommittee 
on education. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


CONFERENCE ON UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAM 


As a follow-up on the Pere Marquette 
National Conference on Graduate Study 
in Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, delegates from universities and 
colleges of Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia met on May 26, 27, and 28 in 
the Women’s Physical Education Build- 
ing of Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 

The great importance of undergradu- 
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ALABAMA SOCIAL RECREATION INSTITUTES 1950-51 
DATE PLACE INSTRUCTOR 

Oct. 16-20 Lowndes County, Hayneville Helen Dauncey 
National Recregti 
New York 

Oct. 23-27 Talladega City Schools Helen Daun 

Oct. 30-Nov. 3 Jefferson County, Birmingham Helen Dauncey 

Noy. 6-10 ' Coffee County, Elba Helen Dauncey 

Nov. 13-17 Elmore County, Wetumpka Helen Daun 

Jan, 8-12 Coosa County, Rockford Mildred Scanlon 
National Recreati 

Jan. 15-10 Monroe County, Monroeville Mildred Scaniag * 

Jan. 22-26 Washington County, Chatom Mildred Scanlon 

Jan. 29-Feb. 2 Wilcox County, Camden Mildred Scanlon 

Feb. 5-9 Opelika City Mildred Scanlon 


ate study in the three areas was recog- 
nized and the delegates decided to ap- 
praise the undergraduate program, one 
day being spent on each area. 


“HAVALANTA” 

Tue third annual Havalanta Games 
were held in Atlanta Aug. 14-20. Havana, 
Cuba, and Atlanta, Georgia, competed 


in the following sports: swimming, base- 
ball, skeet and trap shooting, pistol and 


revolver matches, bowling, and _ golf. 


About 400 citizens of Havana spent the 
week in Atlanta. The “Havalanta Fiesta 
Week” was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Northside Atlanta, The Pan 
American League, The Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, and officials of Atlanta 
and Fulton and DeKalb Counties in co- 
operation with Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology and Emory University. 


FULTON COUNTY- 


Mrs. Marjorie Harwickx STEVENS, 
a physical education teacher at Russell 
High School, Atlanta, has been appointed 
Consultant for Physical Education in the 
Fulton County Schools. Mrs. Stevens is 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State College 
and is working toward a masters degree 
at Emory University. 


VIRGINIA WORKSHOPS 


Durinc the past summer, five general 
workshops in health and physical educa- 
tion were conducted cooperatively by 


. different colleges in Virginia and the 


State Department of Education. 

Over one hundred people attended at 
which definite programs of action were 
prepared for each school division to serve 
as a guide in the development of health 
and physical education programs in the 
local schools. 

This is the third year that such work- 
shops have been held and the results 
have been most —s Most of the 
participants attend on scholarships made 
available by the various local tuberculosis 
associations. 


CAROLINE SINCLAIR AT MADISON. 
COLLEGE 4 


CarouineE Sincxair, formerly head g 
the department of health and physicj 
education for women at William and 
Mary College, has been appointed the 
new head of the department at Madigyp 
College. [Va.] She succeeds Elizabeth 
Rodgers. 


PRESCHOOL CONFERENCES 


Durinc the latter part of August anf 
the first of September, most school diy. 
sions in Virginia held rather extensiy 
preschool conferences or workshops, 
many of these, considerable attention ya 
given to health and physical educatig. 
The State Department of Education » 
sisted in this effort in 27 different schod 
divisions which represent the largest num 
ber of divisions requesting such service 
for any one year. ‘This indicates thi 


there is an increasing interest among the } 


public-school people in the development 
of outstanding programs of health and 
physical education. 


CAMPING IN TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Tue Tennessee Valley Section of the” 
American Camping Association held i 
annual fall conference Oct. 6-8 at Bg: 
Ridge Camp. The camp is located # 
Big Ridge State Park in the Norris Dav 
area, 30 miles north of Knoxville. At 
cording to Myrtle E. Jones, executit} 
secretary, the weekend of fun and fellow 
ship helped the “campers” keep abreat” 


of the new advances in camping will) 
the theme, “Democracy at Work i) 
Camp.” i 


DR. NASH TO VISIT LOUISIANA a 


J. B. Nasu, head of the Departmenta) 
Health and Physical Education, New 
York University, will spend 10 days i 
Nov. as guest of state institutions 
higher learning and of the Louisiana ay 
sociation of Health, Physical Educatioi) 
and Recreation. 


Dr. Nash will spend one day on eatiy 
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FOLDS—STORES EASILY 


Another 
NISSEN 


First in 


TRAMPOLINING 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline — Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


**Durene’’ 
Black, White or 
Grey Wool. 


200 A Ave., N.W. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline 


Cedar Rapids,’ lowa 


WRITE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


OEPT. 
FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST OF 
DANCE SHOES & OUTFITS 


1607 B 
orter century, Selva & 


to he development ‘of finer Shoes and Acce'ssories for ‘the dancer.”’ 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ! 
A Complete line of Selva 
Dance Footwear & Accessories 


MARINA SVETLOVA 
Premier danseuse of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company, illustrates 
SELVA dance shoes 
and leotards. 


SUNBACK 
 LEOTARD 
Black, White, 
Flesh, Royal 

Blue Mercerized 
**Durene’’ Cotton. 


campus as guest of the following col- 
leges where he will address student bodies 
and faculty members and serve as con- 


sultant: Louisiana State University, in- 


conjunction with Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Northwestern State College, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. He 
will spend a half day at Louisiana Col- 
lege and Southeastern Louisiana College. 

Dr. Nash will be the main speaker of 
the LAHPER during its meetings Nov. 
20 and 21, in Monroe, La., in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the Louisiana 


‘Education Association. He is also sched- 


uled to speak in the Ouachita High 
School gymnasium Noy. 21 at 10:30 and 
again at 2:30. 
The schedule of Dr. Nash’s visit to 
Louisiana follows: 
Noy. 13—Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Nov. 14—Southeastern Louisiana College 
Nov. 14—and morming, Nov 15—Louisi- 
ana State University 
Nov. 15—Louisiana College 
Nov. 16—Northwestern State College 
Nov. 17—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Week-end—Fishing Party (Nesom in 
charge ) 
Nov. 20—LAHPER Convention 
Nov. 21—LAHPER Convention 


LAHPER CONVENTION 


THE annual convention of the Louisi- 
ana Association of Health, Physical Edu- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


cation, and Recreation will be held in 
conjunction with the Louisiana Educa- 
tion Association Nov. 20 and 21. 

Other meetings of the association will 
be devoted to teaching demonstrations. 
Elementary activities will be presented by 
Ruth Beasley, Rothenthal School, Alex- 
andria, chairman of the Elementary 
Section. The high-school demonstra- 
tions will be directed by Lucille Carpen- 
ter, physical education teacher, Ruston 


High School, chairman of the High’ 


School Section. Elizabeth Moore, head 
of the Women’s Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will present teaching demonstra- 
tions on the college level. 

The Monday morning sessions will in- 
clude a performance of physical-educa- 
tion activities before the House of Dele- 
gates of the Louisiana Education Asso- 
ciation, and a panel on the new health 
policies for children of school age in 
Louisiana, and a demonstration of 
methods of screening children for rem- 
ediable physical defects. Miss Marion 
Souza, supervisor of health in the state 
department of education, will be in 
charge of the health program. 


LAHPER OFFICERS 


-Presipent, Mrs.. Jessie Keep Gimbel, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Presi- 


‘dent-Elect, Howard Kidd, Southeastern 


Louisiana College; Secretary-Treasurer, 


‘Joy Kistler, Louisiana State University, 


Baton Rouge. 


WORKSHOPS IN MISSISSIPPI 


A sertEsS of one-day workshops on 
school health was held thruout Missis- 
sippi during Aug., Sept., and Oct. Per- 
sonnel of local health departments, pub- 
lic schools, PTA’s, and welfare depart- 
ments attended. These workshops af- 
forded opportunity for planning together 
for school health programs to meet the 
needs of the school child. 

The workshops were held in Hatties- 
burg, Oxford, Tupelo, West Point, Cleve- 
land, Grenada, Meridian, Jackson, Brook- 
haven, Laurel, and Gulfport. 

Results of the workshop at Hatties- 
burg were typical. A School Health 
Council was formed with representatives 
from the administration and_ teaching 
staffs of the city schools, the health de- 
partment, and various civic and official 
agencies. Machinery was set up to fur- 
ther the development of a health instruc- 
tion program for grades one-12. 


AUDIOMETERS 


MississipP1 School Health Service has 
audiometers available for loan to health 


[Continued on page 60} - 
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[Continued from page 59] 
departments and schools. Each of these 
audiometers is now equipped with 10 
head sets so that the hearing of 10 chil- 
dren can be tested at the same time. 


REGIONAL HEALTH CONFERENCES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 

A series of 10 regional health confer- 
ences in the state were held from 
Sept. 19-Oct. 2. They were sponsored by 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion, the state board of health, welfare 
department, medical and dental associa- 
tions for the purpose of joint planning 
in order to improve the school health 
programs. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


CINCINNATI INSTITUTE 


Tue Department of Physical Educa- 
tion of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
conducted its annual Institute for Physi- 
cal Education Teachers on Aug. 29-Sept. 
1. The institute program consisted of 
thythmucs, methods of teaching various 
units and activities in health education, 
science, and physical education. general 
review of fundamentals and progression 
in teaching exercises on various types of 
apparatus, individual adapted physical 
education, techniques of teaching all 


events in the track and field program, 


visual aids, interpretation of rules for all 
team games, lead up games, mass games 
and quiet games. 


PLAN TO IMPROVE ELEMENTARY 
PROGRAMS 

Tue state department of education is 
making extensive plans to upgrade. and 
improve the elementary programs of 
health and physical education in Ohio. 
Local, county, and district workshops will 
be conducted for the in-service training 
of elementary teachers in health and 
physical education. Field service and 
consultant services will be available thru 
the state department and a number of 
teacner-training institutions cooperating 
in the program. 

Many state and national leaders in ele- 
mentary education will be called upon 
for guidance and assistance. The Ohio 
Elementary School Standards and a new 
publication, A Guide for the Teaching 
of Healthful and Happy Living for Chil- 
dren in the Elementary Grades, will be 
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at about 1¢ per service, for school s 


REAT ABSORBENCY, chamois-like softness and 
MOSINEE Pure Sulphate BATH-TOWLS highly cut, Me 

and most economical . . . for school shower-rooms. Th — 
vidual, disposable, sanitary single-service at lowest cost 
expense . . . no problems of storage of clean and dir 
towels . . . no pilferage losses. Try a carton of 1000 a 


3 Single Sheet Type, 18 x 40” 
1000 towels to a carton. 
Write for free samples. 


hower. 


Provide ings 
laundry 
ty linen of turkish 
nd see for Yourself 
BAY WEST PAPER co 
Green Bay, Wisconsin : 
A Division of 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company 


Towels 


used as guides in the development of the 
program. 


WORKSHOPS ON SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 
AND SANITATION -IN OHIO 

THE objective of the third annual 
workshop for Portage County school cus- 
todians, held at the Ravenna Township 
High School on June 1, was to help the 
custodians solve common problems con- 
cerning sanitation in their schools. These 
meetings have been sponsored jointly. by 
the Portage County Health Department, 
Max Sternlieb, commissioner;‘and the 
Portage County Board of Education, 
C. E. Rausch, superintendent. Certifi- 
cates were issued by the Portage County 
Health Department to the custodians 
attending the workshop. 

Much interest was shown in the dis- 
cussion of heating and ventilating led by 
P. C. Menster of the Carrier Corpora- 
tion. George Petry, Cleveland Health 
Department, presented practical informa- 
tion concerning rodent control and rec- 
ommended that this information be 
taught in the schools so that better con- 
trol methods might be practiced in the 
home. W. R. Wagoner, district engi- 
neer of the Ohio Department of Health, 
talked briefly about the proper mainte- 
nance of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal facilities in rural schools. A dem- 
onstration of floor maintenance tech- 
niques was given by representatives of the 
George Williams Co. A question and 
answer period was held in which the cus- 
todians were encouraged to discuss their 
individual problems. Emphasis thruout 
the meeting was placed on practical solu- 
tions to problems confronting the cus- 
todians. 

A similar workshop was held at Troy 


on June 23 for custodians in the Miami - 


County-Troy Health District. Brent A. 
Welch, health commissioner, and C. V. 
Thompson, superintendent of county 
schools, were in charge. F 

The two important subjects presented 


were: the care and treatment of walls . 


vision of Public School Lunch, the que 


and woodwork, by J. A. Troxell of the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, ang 
the care and maintenance of floors, py 
O. A. Kline of the Continental Car.Ns- 
Var Corp. About 40 custodians ang 
other school officials were present, 


PROPOSAL FOR LUNCH-ROOM 
WORKER'S MEETING 

Growinc out of Ohio County Wok 
shops, under the supervision of the Dj 


tion has been raised a number of time 
about lunchroom workers. meeting tp 
gether periodically on a county basis fp 
discuss their problems exchang 
ideas. In many areas, teachers are meet 
ing together on a local basis or forming 
county educational associations to if 
prove their professional work. Surely 
this would be a commendable step for 
lunchroom workers to take. 

In many instances, provision might be 
made for both groups to meet at the 
same time. ‘Those who are interested 
in furthering the education of children 
are vitally concerned with any phase df 
the educational program which stime 
lated the physical and mental well-being 
of children under our guidance. Thet 
is a growing awareness that the serving 
of a balanced plate lunch at noon i 
making a very important contribution 
to this cause. Any efforts on the pat 
of local groups to raise the standards 
our daily lunchroom operations will be 
very welcome. This would be one mor 
means of making our lunch program 


truly an essential phase of education. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 


Physical Education Curriculum Guide ‘ 


is the title of the latest publication pie 
duced by the Wisconsin State Cure 
lum Committee, under the chairmanship” 
of Orlo Miller, coordinator of health, 
physical education and safety for the] 
state. i 
G. E. Watson, state superintendent of) 
public instruction, writes in the “Inte 
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Children sizes 4-12 
Adult Sizes 12-14, 16-18 


$4.95 


Price 


Made of “Celenese Rayon” Jersey 


Colors: Black, Pink, Yellow, Aqua, Red; 
Green, Copen and Royal Blue. 


Send for our free a 


to a B.S. in Education. 
American Medical Association. 
placement of graduates. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Now Located on Tufts College Campus 


For young women who meet college entrance requirements, four- 
year programs in physical education and physical therapy, leading 
Physical therapy program approved by the 
Desirable residences. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 
For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
Bouvé-Boston School, Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Nearly 100% 


a ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest In The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


MANUFACTURING cCOmPany $f. 3, 


duction” to the bulletin that the purpose 
of this curriculum guide is “. . . to give 
immediate assistance and guidance to 
those teachers and administrators con- 
cerned with the development of a more 
effective physical education program.” 

Watson continues that the publica- 
tion “. . . is intended to be used as a 
guide rather than a prescribed course of 
study. It illustrates a wellbalanced activ- 
ity program thruout the 12 grades. Ex- 
amples of each type of activity were 
carefully selected.” 

Members of the state physical educa- 
tion curriculum who contributed to this 
publication are: John Anderson, Madi- 
son; Katherine Cronin, Madison; Clif- 
ford Fagan, Marinette; Herbert, Fischer, 
West Allis; Elizabeth McGinness, She- 
boygan; Leon Miller, La Crosse; Orlo 
Miller, chairman, Madison; Hermine 
Sauthoff, Madison; Frank Stangel, Mil- 
waukee; Ann Thomas, La Crosse; and 
Florence Wartenweiler, Monroe. Con- 
sultants were: H. J. Antholz, Spooner; 
J. F. Luther, Delavan; Charles Walden, 
Madison; and Emma Wilder, La Crosse. 


NEW MEMBERS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ACADEMY 


B. Glassow, professor, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


University of Wisconsin, was made a 
member of the American Academy of 
Physical Education at the annual meet- 
ing of the academy held in Dallas, ‘Texas, 
prior to the AAHPER national conven- 
tion. Blanche M. Trilling, professor 
emeritus, ‘and Professor Margaret N. 
H’Doubler of the Women’s Department 
are also member’ of the academy. 


EARL HAGER CONDUCTS RESEARCH 


- Eart Hacer, physical educator at 
Merrill Junior High School of Oshkosh, 
Wisc., is making a study in an area need- 
ing much research—the elementary 
grades. Hager’s research is seeking to 
find the progression of abilities in some 
racial activities such as running, jumping, 
and throwing. 


INDIANA COMMUNITY WORKSHOP 


Over 150 teachers, nurses, and school 
administrators attended the Seventh An- 
nual School and Community Workshop 
at Indiana University Aug. 14-24. The 
workshop was sponsored by Indiana Uni- 
versity and the Indiana State Board of 
Health in cooperation with the American 


. National Red Cross, National Founda- 


tion for Infantile Paralysis, Indiana Can- 
cer Society, Indiana State Medical So- 


ciety, Indiana Tuberculosis Association, 


Indiana Society for Crippled Children, 
Indiana Department of Public Welfare, 
Indiana Association for Family Life Edu- 
cation, Indiana Mental Hygiene Society 
and Indiana Mental Health Society. ' 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION MEETS 
MAR. 30-APR. 1 

THE spring meeting of the Indiana As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education 
and -Recreation will be held at Turkey 
Run State Park on Mar. 30-Apr. 1. 


SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


Prians have been made to hold school 
health conferences at Hanover, Franklin, 
and Evansville Colleges [Ind.]. These 
conferences designed for nurses, school 
teachers and administrators are in-serv- 
ice training programs for school people 
and nurses. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING AIDS 


Tue Indiana Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
prepared Elementary Physical Education 
Teaching Aids. The four that are ready 
for distribution from the Division of 
Health and Physical Education of the 
State Board of Health are “Story Plays,” 
“Rhythmics,” “Stunts” and “Games and 
Relays.” 

[Continued on page 62] 
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PURDUE FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Foorsa trends, the use of grading 
pictures, treatment of football injuries, 
highlights of various football games and 
various plays were considered at the 18th 
annual Purdue football clinic held in 
April at the fieldhouse, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette. 


SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


Tue School Health Committee of 
metropolitan Detroit, in cooperation 
with the University of Michigan Exten- 
sion Service and the College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, sponsored the 
second annual one-day School Health 
Conference at the Horace H. Rackham 
Educational Memorial Building, De- 
troit. The theme of the conference 
was “Community Mobilization To Im- 
prove the Health Conditions of School 


Children.” 


There was an attendance of over 300 
including 99 principals and assistant 
principals, 57 nurses, 45 health and 
physical-education teachers, 26 other 
teachers, 16 attendance officers, and a 
few doctors, dentists, superintendents, 
and parents. 

The School Health Committee is 
headed by V. S. Blanchard, divisional di- 
rector, Health and Physical Education, 
Detroit Public Schools. It is a commit- 
tee of the Metropolitan Bureau of Co- 
operative School Studies. The bureau 
is dedicated to improving public educa- 
tion in the Detroit area. Membership 
is limited to school systems. Between 
40 and 50 school systems contribute to 
the support of the Metropolitan Bureau 
of Cooperative School Studies and these 
systems are represented by their super- 
intendents. 

Dorothy La Salle, associate professor, 
Health Education, Wayne University, 
was chairman of the Administrative and 
Program Committee for the conference. 


MICHIGAN NORMAL ACTIVITIES 


A Sports Day was held at Michigan 
Normal recently to which alumni were 
invited. The program called for foot- 
ball, track and baseball thruout the day. 

Two large meetings of alumni in 
Physical Education took place in De- 
troit and one at the State Basketball 
Tournament. 


NSWA NEWS 


ENERGY COST OF GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


Marjorie Witson, University of 
Minnesota, as Research Chairman for 
NSWA is conducting experimentation 
relative to “The Energy Cost of Girls’ 
Basketball.” A comparison of fatigue 
effects incurred while playing various 
styles of girls’ basketball: the single 
bounce, the limited dribble, the un- 
limited dribble, is being made. A prog- 
ress report was made on this study by 
the Research Committee in April. 


SPORTS CLINIC AND PLAY DAY 


Marytois LanpruM, NSWA Repre- 
sentative for South Carolina, reports 
basketball, softball," volleyball, and 
aquatic clinics held, by Coker, Converse, 
Limestone, and Winthrop Colleges. 
High-school play days were held by Con- 
verse and Limestone Colleges. Limestone 
College had a Basketball Sports Day. 
NSWA sports chairmen in South Caro- 
lina, Aileen Moody, Indie Sinclair, Eliza- 
beth Ann Collett, and Alice O’Connell 
were responsible for the program. 


OKLAHOMA OFFERS TENNIS AND 
SOFTBALL RATINGS 

Tue Oklahoma Board offered ratings 
in tennis and softball. Examinations 
were given at the University of Oklahoma 
on May 5. Elizabeth Hecht, Joyce 
Seward, and Katherine Culbert served as 
judges for tennis examinations and Mau- 


rine Bowling, Carole Hass, and Py; | 


beth Hecht were judges Ua. 
examinations. Bes for Softbal 


NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


FouRTEEN states have new state , 
sentatives: Connecticut, Geneva Kh, 
if 


College of Connecticut, N a! 
D. C., Virginia E. Hawke. 
versity, Washington; Maine, Amy H Cl 
Thompson, 5 College Place, Wateniii 
Massachusetts, Maida Riggs, High Sche f 
Scituate; New Jersey, Margaret Miles 
Board of Education, Paterson: Jg 
Helen Hallowell, 207 E. Heny 
Mount Pleasant; Wyoming, Margo [yg 
tle, Box 692, Powell; Michigan, Thelmg 
Bishop, Michigan State College, Bag 
Lansing; New Mexico, Arlene Kilpat 
tick, State ‘Teachers College, Silver City: 
Georgia, Miriam Collins, High Schog 
Shannon; North Carolina, Lela Payne 
Woman's College, Duke University, Dyp 
ham; Oklahoma, Rae Blackbur, 
High School, Tulsa; Tennessee, Mp. 
Doris Deakins Bryant, Hardy Junio, 
High School, Chattanooga; South Dg. 
kota, Gladys E. Leonard, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN TO SPEAK 


Hexen Slocum, Minnesota Stat 
Chairman, announces that Laurie Cam 
bell, National Chairman for NSWA wi 
be the speaker at the NSWA luncheonty 
be held during the Minnesota Education 
Association’s fall conference in Minne 
apolis, November 2. 


WYOMING COMMITTEE MEETS 


On Ocr. 6 the Wyoming NSWA 
Committee met in Casper. The com 
mittee is encouraging districts to hold 
play days, Margo Lyttle, State Rep 
sentative, reports. 


D. C. TO HOLD HOCKEY CLINIC 


Tue first activity planned by the D.C 
Committee for NSWA was a hock 


EASY WAY TO TEACH 


POSTURE 


with “POSTURE PETE” and “LIMPY LOU” 
Developed by a leading authority on physical education! 


26” JOINTED “POSTURE PETE” ..... ...... se $ 1.65 


1%” “POSTURE PETE” LAPEL BUTTONS ... ........ 
red, white and blue colored button 


(Postage not included) 
Full instructions included with each order 
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made of heavy durable cardboard 
19” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” ....... 10.00 a 
ext SSE FREE 8” x 9” x 12” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” Ns 
“POSTURE PETE” LAPEL 28” “LIMPY LOU” 8.40 
BUTTONS with each ten made of bright colored washable materials 
opper_Now 
— JUANITA RIEDINGER 10 Rich/Avenue MT. VERNON, NEW YORK NQ@ 
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| THE NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


Announces 


Forthcoming Publications | 


1951-52 Softball-Track and Field Guide (Ready 
January 1, 1951) ; 


Sports Technique Charts (Ready December 
1, 1950) 
Recent Publications 


1950-51 Basketball Guide 

1950-52 Tennis-Badminton Guide 
1950-52 Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide 
1950-52 Individual Sports Guide 
1950-52 Soccer-Speedball Guide 


Available from: 


NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


No nails . . . Supports over 250 Ibs. 
Chromium plated over steel. 


Fits in Doorway 


Put up quickly in any doorway measuring: 


22” to 36”. Install at any height desired. 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


For particulars write 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 


clinic held on Oct. 19th. Two.teams guides directly from the distributor or 
played an exhibition game with a play- publisher indicated. ‘They are not han- 
by-play description and interpretation of dled thru the national office. Reprints 
techniques, tactics, and rules. Public of guide articles are not available. A 
high school teachers, private school small supply of some of the more re- 
coaches and teachers, school girls, and cent guides is on hand. These are avail- 
teachers in training were invited. The able at 50¢ each. 

clinic was conducted by Elizabeth Virginia Hawke, D. C. Representative, 
Cooper, hockey representative, and Betty NSWA, advises that Mona Mohns is film 
June Karle, clinics chairman. distributor for that area and members 
wishing to use sports films may contact 
PENNSYLVANIA HOCKEY SPORTS DAY her. 


On Ocr. 21, a Hockey Sports Day was The NSWA 1951 Softball Track and 


held by the State Teachers College at Field Guide will be available on or about 


West Chester according to Dorothy Jan. 1. 
Yanisch, State Representative for Penn- 
sylvania. A number of colleges from the NEW JERSEY MEETINGS SCHEDULED 
Philadelphia area took part. There was Montuiy meetings of the New Jer- 
an exhibition game between two Phila- sey Committee of NSWA are scheduled 
delphia club teams. Former and present for the third Thursday evening of each 
All-American and Reserve players played month. The Nov. 16 meeting will be 
and coached. The Women’s Recreation jointly held with the Council of County 
Association of the college sponsored a Chairman and City Representatives, and 
special luncheon for all participants. Fol- the officers, district chairmen, and repre- 
lowing the luncheon, short talks were sentatives of the New Jersey Athletic As- 
given by some of the American Touring sociation for Girls with the New Jersey 
Team recently returned from South Committee ofthe National Section of 
Africa. Women’s Athletics. 

During’ the annual convention of the 
New Jersey Association for Health and 
_ Pease order films listed in Educa- Physigal Education in Asbury Park in 
tional Films in Sports and publications Dec,/there will also be an NSWA section 
listed in the bibliographies of sports meeting. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation. 


FLEX! SWING SEAT 


“Order FLEXI—Not Just A Belt” 


© The FLEXI is evidence that the admin- 
istration is doing its utmost to pro- 
tect children from bodily injury 


@ FLEXI does not allow user to stand up 
No high flying by single or double 
occupants 


FLEXI gently squeezes user—No tilting 
Malleable cadmium plated fittings 
Four ply rubberized fabric 


Will outwear wood seats 


F.O.B. 


FACTORY 


CHAMPION RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT 


P. O. 474 © HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
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| HOW LONG WILL A 
af SCHOOL TOWEL LAST? 
Much longer than you'd expect if it’s a McArthur Super-Turk or Super- 
x Gym School Towel. Designed especially for schools by school men, 
t McArthur towels bring the true economy of exceptionally low cost- 
per-use . . . they’re good for 300 to 500 uses and launderings! 


7 Write today for complete information on the McArthur School Towel 
“4 Plan . . . and help your school to locker room economy. 


| & SONS, INC. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SMALL 
s | This handbook was prepared for classroom teachers and panarees 
= the “how” in physical education programs. It includes detailed 
"pe suggestions for teaching games, relays, rhythms, self-testing activ- 
sf ities, classroom games, and play days. 
158 pages $1.00 
3 DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
and 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH 
ee PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
a 1201 16th St. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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